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THE FOOD FIGHT 


Under this head, every week, The Independent 
will print some vital part of the information 

which is being circulated by the Food Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Agriculture to 
aid American housekeepers in their patriotic 
and intensely necessary work of conserving food. 


GS siste Po recently at a meeting of 








State Food Commissioners and his 

personal staff, Herbert Hoover gave a 
striking explanation of the part that food 
control plays in war. 

He said that European nations went into 
war giving little thought to the subject of 
food. Even Germany with all its prepara- 
tions had not foreseen the significance of 
this factor. With millions of men taken 
from production, and thousands of square 
miles of fertile fields laid waste by armies, 
the world’s cupboard quickly began develop- 
ing a bareness like that of Mother Hubbard. 
Country after country went to the cupboard 
to get a bone, and found a diminished 
supply. 

This made it necessary to organize food 
supply and distribution, and the various 
countries tried various methods. They fixed 
maximum prices, and minimum prices, 
regulated the production and distributing 
trades, and put their people on rations. 
Those countries which established the earli- 
est and best methods of food control se- 
cured the greatest efficiency in war. The 
best system, on the whole, is still that of 
Germany. She has been able to maintain 
efficiency with a food supply which in some 
of her enemy countries might be most em- 
barrassing. Russia, with perhaps the great- 
est possibilities of food production in 
Europe, did nothing at all, and out of 
Russia’s food situation grew her revolution. 

Mr. Hoover said, that whether we like 
it or not, we must deal with the food prob- 
lem of war in one of two ways. There is 
not enough food to go around if we stick 
to the lavish methods of peace times. Ris- 
ing prices, coupled with depreciation of 
money, due to issues of war bonds in every 
country, which make the purchasing power 
of money shrink, compel us to adjust the 
food supply to the world’s appetite, either 
by controlling that supply in ways that 
lead to economy and make it suffice, or by 
letting wages rise as prices rise, to keep 
pace roughly with fluctuations. Even an 
amateur economist can see at a glance that 
food control is better than wage increase, 
because wage increase is a crude force oper- 
ating slowly, unevenly and with great in‘us- 
tice and suffering to millions of workers. 
The wages of many workers do not rise— 
the professional men. clerical workers, pub- 
lic employees and so forth. Russia tried 
the experiment of letting wages adjust 
themselves to the diminishing food supply, 
and it did not work. Russia was brought to 
a state bordering on anarchy by the in- 
tolerable pressure of the food situation on 
the ordinary peaceful citizen. 

Therefore, whether we like it or not— 
this is a favorite phrase of the Food Ad- 
ministrator, and typifies the impersonal 
attitude he takes toward these great 
economic problems—-whether we like it or 
not, we must meet the food situation in one 
way or the other, and food control seems 
to be the lesser of two evils. 

With sensible food control it is possible 
to handle the other two outstanding prob- 
lems of food supply in war. One is in- 
creased production and the other is e¢o- 
nomical use of food. With stable prices, 
absence of speculation and the temporary 
surrender of individual trade advantages, 
the farmer can have an assurance of prices 
ample enough to encourage larger planting 
and live stock raising. And by these same 
safeguards, thrown round the food supply. 
the consumer is made willing to economize 


in food, and is also able to purchase the 
necessities of life at prices which are at 
least reasonable, and what is more im- 
portant do not suffer wild fluctuations. 
This is food control in a nutshell. What- 
ever fear or hostility there may be in the 
country over food control arises entirely 
from misunderstanding of what food con- 
trol really means, why it is necessary and 
how it is being carried out. In no case does 
this feeling persist after real food control 
has been explained.—James H. Collins, 
Editor Trade and Technical Press Section, 
United States Food Administration. 





REMARKABLE REMARKS 


THEODORE RoosEvELT—I 
many. 


Mrs. FLoRENCE KELLEY—Democracy is 
dead in America. 


EMPEROR WILHELM—God has taught our 
army a hard lesson. 

Henry MorceEntHAU—William Hohen- 
zollern is responsible. 

J. Oapen ArmMour—Success is getting 
whatever you go after. 

Witu1amM H. Tart—It is the side that 
has the nerve that will win. 

JAMES P. StnNot—New York considers 
all other cities ‘sucker’ towns. 

SeEcRETARY McApoo—God has decreed 
that America should rescue civilization. 

HERBERT Hoover—One looming shadow 
of this war is its drift toward socialism. 

ADMIRAL VON TrrPITz—It is not wrong, 
but right, that has been done to Belgium. 

Viscount Isui1t—Blind loyalty without 
rational consciousness of the responsibility 
to self is but another name for slavery. 

Dr. KAENCH, PRESIDENT OF THE REICHS- 
TAG—He who tries to drive a wedge be- 
tween the Kaiser and the people bites on 
granite. 

K. K. KAwAKAmiI—In Shanghai there is 
a “foreign” park at the entrance to which 
is posted a sign “Chinese and dogs not 
allowed.” 

CATHARINE BRESHKOVSKY—Altho I am 
an old woman, I am convinced that I shall 
see the victory and the internal regenera- 
tion of Russia. 

Wooprow WILson—I expect to find the 
solution of problems before me as President 
in the proportion that I am faithful in the 
study of the word of God. 

Dr. PaArKHUuRST—God’s employment of 
war as a means of dispensing with useless 
and harmful material is too conspicuous a 
feature of Scripture to allow standing room 
to Quakers and men of quaking disposition. 

Amos Pincuot—Figures furnished by 
competent statisticians indicate that Amer- 
ican profiteers will net between $3,000,000,- 
000 and $4,000 000,000 out of the war over 
and above the net earnings during the pre- 
war period from 1911-13. 


Mrs. SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON—In travel- 
ing about your country, of course my view 
is so far only a superficial one, but it does 
not seem to me that you have a real de- 
mocracy here; certainly not enough to war- 
rant exporting any of it. 


Pror. Scorr NEartNG—-The worst thing 
one can say about Americans is that they 
are afraid to die. Americans are afraid to 
lose their social position; they are afraid 
to lose their property; they fear poverty : 
but more than all they fear death. 


Joun M. Smpe~tr—Unless an employer 
is interested in finding, training, holding 
and dividing with good men, the business 
he is engaged in can never grow. It will 
remain the work of one man and the work 
is bound to be limited despite his profit. 


Sp. HowE—I enjoyed a very pleasant 
game of golf yesterday afternoon with my 
brother and his son Arthur; we pitched 
green alfalfa on a wagon and hauled it to 
the pigs. ‘Then we took a drink of spring 
water and felt greatly refreshed after the 
exercize. 
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Make It Your “War Bread” | 


You may not go to the trenches, but you || 
will want to do your bit in preventing waste of | | 
the great food staples. You can do this by | | 
demanding a larger per cent. of whole wheat 
grain in bread and breakfast foods. The real 
“‘war bread’? must contain the entire wheat grain 
—every particle of gluten and mineral salts that 
are so necessary to the well-balanced ration; also 
the outer bran coat that is so useful in keeping 
the bowels healthy and active. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


is 100 per cent. whole wheat. It is therefore the 
real “‘war bread.”” ‘The whole wheat grain is the 
most perfect food given to man. It contains every 
element the human body needs to build healthy 
tissue and furnish energy for the day’s work. 


Two or three of these crisp, 
brown loaves of Shredded Wheat 
with milk and sliced bananas, 
peaches or other fruits, make a 
nourishing, strengthening, satisfy- 
ing meal at a cost of a few cents. 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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HE welcome that the Japanese mission has been ac- 

corded by the American peopie has been spontaneous, 

hearty and sincere. The hospitality that has every- 

where been showered on Viscount Ishii and his dis- 
tinguished colleagues ought conclusively to prove to the 
Japanese people how friendly at heart the American people 
are toward them. Even California—the spoiled child of the 
states—fairly outdid herself in the reception she tendered 
the Oriental delegation, while her labor leaders vied with 
the representatives of other classes in extending “hands 
across the sea.” Unless all signs fail, the result of the mis- 
sion will be to restore the historic relations of amity between 
the two nations that continued unbroken from the days of 
Commodore Perry’s treaty down to the end of the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

Just what the concrete questions are that have been dis- 
cussed by Viscount Ishii and Secretary Lansing the public 
has not been told. Of course Japan and the United States 
want to codperate fully in winning the war against Ger- 
many, and doubtless views were exchanged on this subject. 
But to what extent the issues that have caused friction be- 
tween the two nations in the last few years have been 
brought up for settlement is the important question. These 
are, after all, a very few in number. 

Undoubtedly the most insidious and dangerous has been 
the charge reiterated again and again in each country that 
the other was making vast preparations to attack it. 

In addition we were told that Japan was determined to 
close the open door in China, and eventually seize China as 
she already has Korea. 

Japan, on her part, was wounded by our refusal to admit 
her subjects to citizenship on the terms we freely accord to 
non-Oriental peoples, and especially by the anti-Japanese 
laws passed by California. 

We understand that Viscount Ishii has avoided bringing 
up for discussion Japan’s special grievances against us. In 
this we think he was wise. The naturalization issue and the 
anti-alien legislation can well be left to time to solve. As 
was shown in the leading article in The Independent of Sep- 
tember 29, California is now undergoing a great change 
of heart toward the Japanese, and it would probably be 
unwise to stir up the question now. 

But whether Viscount Ishii has taken up with the State 
Department the alleged Japanese invasion of America and 
the question of the integrity of China, he has at any rate 
discussed these in his public addresses with the greatest 
frankness and explicitness. 

He has officially declared what many of us have suspected 
for the past decade, namely that Germany has been at the 
bottom of all the anti-American talk so prevalent in. Japan 
and all the anti-Japanese talk so persistent in the United 
States. Ever since the consummation of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance Germany’s chief Oriental policy has been to dis- 
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credit and ultimately to disrupt it. But at the same time 
it was necessary for Germany to sow the seeds of dissen- 
sion between the United States and Japan, for should Ger- 
many succeed in breaking up the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
and should Japan then fly to the arms of the United States, 
Germany would have jumped from the frying-pan into the 
fire. In order to be free to dominate China Germany must 
prevent Japan from working in coéperation with either 
England or the United States. 

But Viscount Ishii’s declaration at Mayor Mitchel’s dinner 
in New York, in which he defined Japan’s attitude toward 
China, is even of greater significance. Said he: 


I assure you that a closed door in China has never been and 


. never will be the pelicy of my Government. The door is open, 


the field is there. We welcome codperation and competition all 
tending to the betterment of equal opportunity. Circum- 
stances for which we were in no sense responsible gave us certain 
rights in Chinese territory, but at no time in the past and at no 
time in the future do we or will we seek to take territory from 
China or to despoil China of her rights. We wish to be and always 
to continue to be the sincere friend and helper of our neighbor, 
for we 2re more interested than any one else, except China, in good 
government there, only we must at all times for self protection 
prevent other nations from doing what we have no right to do. 
Not only will we not seek to assail the integrity or the sover- 
eignty of China, but will eventually be prepared to defend and 
maintain the same integrity and independence of China against 
any aggressor. 

Thus Viscount Ishii defines what has come to be known 
as Japan’s Monroe Doctrine, which, unlike ours, is ex- 
plicitly a self-denying one. The doctrine enunciated by 
President Monroe is in effect that we will not permit any- 
body but ourselves to dominate Latin America. The Ishii 
Doctrine is that Japan will not let anybody, herself in- 
cluded, dominate China. It will not fail to be noticed, fur- 
thermore, that in the enunciation of Japan’s Chinese policy 
Viscount Ishii goes as far as diplomatic etiquet permits 
in repudiating his predecessor, Baron Kato, whose 
twenty-one demands on China, made at the beginning of 
the war, have done more to harm Japan in the eyes of the 
world than anything done by a Japanese statesman in a 
generation. If Viscount Ishii, then, represents his 
Government, and it is evident he does if any one does, 
Baron Kato’s policies will not prevail, and we need not 
worry any further about Japan’s closing the door and gob- 
bling China. 

Viscount Ishii has apparently gone as far as he can. It 
now devolves upon the United States to take the next step. 
While there are several things that the United States can 
appropriately do, it seems to us there are two things of 
prime importance. 

First—Let us cordially accede to Japan her Monroe 
Doctrine as enunciated by Ishii. Japan wants us to be 
partners with her in the development of the Far East. We 
ought to be able to do this and retain the friendship of China 
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at the same time. Indeed, we might be the means of bring- 
ing China and Japan into closer relations, which is the one 
thing just now most to be desired in the Far East. 

Second—Let us repair the blunder we have made in re- 
fusing privileges of citizenship to the Japanese in the 
United States. Here are a people who, measured by any 
qualitative standard, are one of the five great powers of the 
globe. Yet we refuse them citizenship while we freely grant 
it to any European or African, however ignorant. It should 
be self-evident that any person of any race who is permit- 
ted to reside in our country for a lifetime, who enjoys the 
blessings of our free institutions, and who makes a living 
here, ought to be given the right to become—nay, ought 
to be compelled to become—an American citizen, so as to 
protect and cherish our institutions as native-born citizens 
are obligated to do. This does not necessarily imply un- 
restricted immigration from the Orient or any other part 
of the world. That is a separate question. 

Then let our Supreme Court reverse the inferior courts, 
which have decided against Japanese citizenship. Until 1907 
the Japanese were granted citizenship here. Then, in re- 
sponse to an anti-Japanese campaign, citizenship was re- 
fused, based on an interpretation of the naturalization act 
of 1875. Or, better still, let Congress enact a special law 
declaring what the qualifications for citizenship are, and 
then permit every individual who thus qualifies to become 
a citizen. 

But whatever the United States may be moved to do 
toward settling this or that specific question, the time has 
now come for taking up in a thorogoing way all the out- 
standing questions between Japan and the United States. 
The mission of Viscount Ishii shows that Japan is ready to 
meet us more than half way. The responsibility for further 
delay and discord clearly rests upon us. 








PULLING TOGETHER 


HREE main tendencies are in evidence all over this 
country for the winning of the World War. Within 
each unit-group of economic life, as in commerce for 
instance, there is a process of integration—a pulling of the 
commercial forces together, as was the case the other day 
at Atlantic City when the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States met in its War Convention of American 
Business. There were present then nearly 800 registered 
delegates from thirty-eight different states, representing 
the maturity and the youth of the mercantile brain of the 
nation, asking itself what it might do to win the war. The 
busincss Brahmin was not in evidence. It was a democratic 
body in spirit, and had no place for those little oligarchies 
in control of local organizations which seldom lower their 
dignity to send delegates to a gathering dominated by na- 
tional spirit. 

What these men discovered was that, among themselves, 
the great need was a dominating disposition to codperate 
in support of the Government. That is the second deep under- 
current in our national life—the spirit of codperation among 
business men and business corporations that have been 
reared in the school of competition. If the war pays no other 
dividend it will not have been fought in vain if it awakens 
the soul of business to the fact that economic prosperity 
comes quite as much by the grace of codperation among men 
as it does by competition. And we, above all peoples, need 
to learn that, as we hammer away at Congress to pass the 
Webb-Pomerene bill, for instance. 

This codperative spirit was reflected in the address of 
A. C. Bedford, President of the Standard Oil Company. 
Could one have imagined at any earlier period in our na- 
tional life such a thing as the head of the great “octopus” 
reading a thoroly prepared exposition of the question of the 
oil power of the country as a factor in winning the war? 
Surely times have changed and men with them, when small 


and great in the commercial talent of the nation come to- 
gether and pledge each vast unit of power to Government 
without reserve or limitation. Henry Ford’s laconic wire, 
“Take it—no charge,” was the commerce convention’s an- 
swer to the world. 

Last week the bankers of America met at the same sea- 
side resort for much the same purpose. But they stressed 
rather the third great drift in our life—that of codrdinating 
business and Government in this world-wide aim of ridding 
the earth of a militaristic mania for exploiting by the power 
of arms the weak and small by the big and strong. If this 
world has attained to the level of a moral community, then 
the brute-power in its national policies must surely die. So 
these two national conventions decreed, each in its own way. 
The bankers spoke by experience in listening to the British 
Treasury’s representative, on paying for the war out of 
savings. The integration of the 2200 state banks with the 
Federal Reserve system, of which only twenty-eight are 
members, shows that as a banking power this nation is not 
yet a unit. Frank W. Blair’s Michigan address advising 
against unification, was by no means convincing, as the re- 
cent admission of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York to the Reserve system, amply proves. The trend is for 
unity among banks, codperation among commercial corpora- 
tions in solving large problems, and solid support by cor- 
relation with the Government in its stupendous task. In our 
entire national life there are no more significant tendencies. 








STRAWS 


NE after another the brewing companies proclaim 
(vs loud encomiums the virtues of new cooling and 

refreshing drinks which they have begun to manu- 
facture. They are non-alcoholic, but attractive with the 
peculiar flavor of the hops. The enthusiasm with which 
their makers launch them upon the world suggests a strong 
belief in the permanency of their use. We congratulate the 
brewers on their new project; it is interesting to speculate 
on what it means. 

Brewers are not wont to fail in worldly wisdom. 

Can it be that they foresee an approaching time when 
they will be forced by public opinion to take the adder’s . 
sting out of their brewings? 

Are they “hedging” against the march of prohibition? 

Shall we soon see the brewers making drink without the 
alcohol and the distillers making alcohol without the drink? 

Blows the wind that way? 








TOMORROW ? 


Ts years ago Germany was sure of winning. 
A year and a half ago Germany was sure of not 
losing. 
Today Germany is sure of—nothing. 








THE NEW YORKER’S CHOICE 


| , T HAT looked as tho it would be a hopeless muddle 
in the campaign against Tammany in New York 
this fall promises to clear up. Mr. Bennett, who 
by an unfortunate accident secured the nomination in the 
Republican primaries over Mayor Mitchel, is little likely to 
cut much of a figure in the campaign. The real contest is 
between Tammany’s figurehead candidate, Judge Hylan, 
and Mayor Mitchel, who has been nominated on an inde- 
pendent ticket. He has the support of ex-Presidents Taft 
and Roosevelt and Mr. Hughes, and has already received 
the practical endorsement of the Manhattan Republican 
County Committee. 
There is just one issue in the New York campaign this 
year—as usual. Tammany or decency, Tammany or hon- 
esty, Tammany or good government. 
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Judge Hylan represents the one, Mayor Mitchel the 
other. Mr. Bennett represents nothing but himself. There 
ought to be no question where the votes of the decent and 
right-minded citizens of New York are cast. A vote for 
Bennett is a vote against the Mitchel administration, with 
its marvelous record of achievement and militant honesty; 
it is therefore a vote for Tammany with its long historic 
record of plundering, graft and inefficiency. 








INFERNOS AND UTOPIAS 


NE of the fifty-seven problems to which we have never 
() been able to find a wholly satisfactory solution is why 

it is easier to depict darkness than light, evil than 
good, misery than happiness. That this is true, is all too 
readily demonstrable. Begin with the cheapest melodrama 
that ever appeared on the stage or on the screen or the 
most commonplace historical novel into which you have ever 
dipped. If the play or story interests you at all it will be 
thru the deeds and personality of the villain. The hero and 
heroine will, in all probability, be mere dummies without life 
or individuality. Then ascend in the scale of merit until you 
reach the crowning glories of the world’s literature. Is not 
Mephistopheles the real center of interest in “Faust”? 
Which of Shakespeare’s characters are better remembered 
than Shylock, Richard III, Macbeth and Iago? Do not the 
majority of his heroes seem rather faintly sketched in com- 
parison? Is not “Paradise Lost” a far more widely known 
poem than “Paradise Regained’? Or take the modern novel 
as an illustration. Scott’s Templar is surely a much bet- 
ter drawn figure than Ivanhoe, altho the book takes its 
name from the latter. Certainly about the best work Dickens 
ever did was his creation of Bumble, Pecksniff, Quilp, Fagin, 
Squeers, Scrooge and the rest of his marvelous collection of 
ruffians, cheats and misers. In Stevenson’s allegory of good 
and evil, is it Dr. Jekyll that interests us or Mr. Hyde? 

The medieval church felt this clearly. Dogma insisted that 
both Heaven and Hell had a very real existence, but, while 
it was easy to write a splendidly blood-curdling account of 
the abode of the wicked, nobody seemed able to describe the 
abode of the righteous in a manner worthy of the exalted 
subject. Compare the vivid, definite, unforgetable pictures 
of human torment in Dante’s “Inferno” with the vague 
cloudscape of the “Paradiso.” Mohammed’s attempt to de- 
pict Paradise in clear detail only succeeded in making it 
ridiculous, a sort of glorified Harem. Pagan mythology 
fared no better. Virgil’s account of the nether regions is a 
classic, but none of the Greeks or Romans could make many 
' interesting suggestions as to the life of the gods of Olym- 
pus and their idyllic pictures of Arcadia seem to the mod- 
ern taste intolerably insipid. Who wants to carry a be- 
ribboned shepherd’s crook and make love to shepherdesses 
with names suggesting Pullman cars, year in and year out? 
The Norseman’s Valhalla had its points, but the routine: of 
existence seems to have been limited to fighting all day and 
dining on pork and beer all night. But the ancient Scan- 
dinavians knew how to describe the punishment of evildoers 
in a fashion that left nothing to be desired. They were con- 
fined in a hall which was woven of living serpents and 
waded in the freezing venom forever while the cold blasts 
of winter poured into the hall from doors open to the Arctic 
north. 

What is true of supernatural happiness and misery is 
equally true of pictures of the present life. There are thou- 
sands of short story writers and minor poets who can deal 
very effectively with battlefields, slums,. maniacs, ship- 
wrecks, disease and a thousand forms of human degeneracy, 
but they are incapable of making their characters happy 
without making them bored—and the reader likewise. Think 
of all the accounts of an ideal social state which men of 
genius have imagined: Plato’s “Republic,” More’s “Utopia,” 








Bacon’s “New Atlantis,’ Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” 
and Morris’s “News from Nowhere.” Is there one of these 
perfect commonwealths in which you would really like to 
spend your life? Honor bright? 

The pessimist declares that evil, suffering and villainy 
are the natural materials of literature because they are the 
fundamental realities of life and happiness is only a miraze 
which disappears as one approaches it. The only trouble 
with this theory is that it isn’t so. We know plenty of people 
who have been happy, tho we have yet to meet the first of 
them who could describe how it felt. The optimist says that 
happiness and virtue are the normal medium of existence 
and that evil is interesting because it is the exception, the 
break in the normal rhythm of existence. But, whether life 
is good or bad on the average, it is a matter of common ex- 
perience that it may vary as widely in one direction as in 
the other. A man may be ten degrees below the happiness 
norm on the day after election (let us say), but he may be 
ten degrees above it on the following Christmas. When a 
man is being burned at the stake for some great principle 
it is absurd to say that he is only keeping up the human 
average of virtue. Good men, when we know them, are in- 
teresting. It is only when we write about them that they 
seem tame or commonplace. We wonder why. 








AMERICA IN CHEMISTRY 


HE National Exposition of Chemical Industries, which 
occupied the Grand Central Palace in New York for 
a week, was something that had never and could never 
have been held here before. The chemical industries of 
America had previous to the war become more extensive 
than the public realized, but since this country has been 
freed willy-nilly from dependence upon Germany they have 
grown up like magic and have taken root so deep that they 
bid fair to stand the competition of peace-time. The Ameri- 
can Chemical Society with its ten thousand members is now 
the largest in the world and they all seem to be busy. The 
American chemist has a hand in the production of five bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of merchandise a year and he is getting 
his hand in deeper all the time. Since war has become a 
branch of applied chemistry the diligent but once despised 
chemist has been called to stand before kings—and behind 
them. 

Some years ago when one of the great American univer- 
sities received a handsome donation for a chemical building 
a classical professor in the institution was heard to remark 
that it was a shame to waste so much money on a place 
for boys making pills and mixing medicines. If this eminent 
but limited scholar had walked over the three floors of the 
National Exposition he would have seen no pills and not 
many medicines and he would have found it more like a 
machine shop than a drug store. Even to one who had 
studied chemistry of the common or laboratory variety it 
is startling to see things so magnified. His familiar con- 
denser has grown into a tower and his glass retort becomes 
an iron autoclave capable of hiding half a dozen of the 
Forty Thieves. Nickel which he knows only as a jitney or 
a plating here appears in the form of a three thousand ton 
casting. Elements that to him are mere names and symbols 
become real and tangible when he meets them in masses; 
s,littering lumps of titanium and silicon, a yard long bar of 
calcium, pounds of neodymium and germanium salts, colum- 
bium and rhodium wire and a bottle containing a liquid 
metal that looks like mercury but realty is gallium, the ele- 
ment which the Russian chemist Mendeleev described but 
never saw. Any one can study chemistry, but no one can 
learn it. It grows so fast. Nevertheless it is interesting to 
follow it, tho at a distance. That is why we are starting in 
The Independent a series of articles entitled “Creative 


Chemistry” aiming to acquaint the reader with some of its 
recent advances. 
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The British report 
the capture on Sep- 
tember 28 of Mu- 
shaid Ridge, a strategic point in Meso- 
potamia about sixty miles from Bag- 
dad. This ends a long period of inac- 
tivity in the Turkish campaign under- 
taken several months ago with high 
promise of success by General Maude. 
After the capture of Bagdad and 
Samara, the British went into sum- 
mer quarters, for the heat of Asi- 
atic Turkey, like the cold winters of 
northern Europe, makes aggressive 
warfare almost impossible. The chief 
events in recent months in the Turkish 
theater of war have been the Russian 
advance in Armenia and the Russian 
defeats farther south on the Persian 
frontier. The British have another army, 
aided by a large force of Arabs, to the 
south of Palestine, but this army also 
has been halted in its advance by hot 
weather and imperfect means of trans- 
portation. While the winter is slow- 
ing up the war on the various European 
battle fronts, there may be very impor- 
tant military operations in western 
Asia. The British and Russians now 
have the initiative, but it is rumored 
that Germany will codperate with Tur- 
key in an expedition to recapture Bag- 
dad under General von Mackensen, 
provided, of course, that men can be 
spared for the purpose. 

Major General Maude gave a fairly 
full account of the battle, which was 
confirmed in part by the Turkish offi- 
cial statement. Cavalry attacked in con- 
junction with the infantry; for warfare 
has a more open character in Mesopo- 
tamia than in Flanders and is not 
wholly comprehended in the science of 
making and taking trenches. The town 
of Ramadie with its Turkish garrison 
was cut off by the British and forced to 
surrender. ‘Ahmed Bey, the Turkish 


British Victory 
in Mesopotamia 


commander, and several thousand of 
his troops were made prisoner. A large 
store of military supplies and a num- 
ber of cannon fell into the hands of the 
British. 


The British army con- 
tinues to gain in Flanders 
with a regularity and a 
precision that must disconcert the en- 
emy even more than their actual losses 
in men and positions. For several weeks 
the British have been hammering the 
German lines east of Ypres and making 
a number of general attacks, with an 


The Ypres 
Offensive 
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MAUDE OF MESOPOTAMIA 


The English general who captured Ramadie, 
taking several thousand Turkish prisoners 





interval of a few days between the end 
of each assault and the beginning of 
the next. It is impossible to advance 
continuously because the preparation 
for a battle requires hours or even days 
of preliminary bombardment. There is 
no precedent in the entire history of 
warfare for the intensity of artillery 
fire which characterizes the present 
Flanders offensive. Winston Churchill, 
Minister of Munitions, has stated that 
the British have been using shells at 
from two to four times the rate at 
which they were used during the camn- 
paign of the Somme last year. The Ger- 
mans refer to the recent cannonades as 
“hurricane fire” and confess to its 
annihilating effect. 

On the morning of October 4 the 
British launched a great attack on the 
ridge which extends from Passchen- 
daele to Gheluvelt. Altho its elevation 
is not great, this ridge is regarded by 
military authorities as of great stra- 
tegic importance. Flanders is so flat a 
country that every slight irregularity 
of the ground takes on a significance 
that similar elevations on other parts 
of the battle front do not possess. Un- 
der protection of a terrific barrage fire 
the British assaulted the German en- 
trenchments and carried their line for- 
ward more than a mile. The village of 
Broodseinde was completely occupied 
and the new British positions are well 
astride of the ridge and command a 
clear view of the Flemish plains to the 
east. Three German divisions, massed 
together for an attack, were caught by 
the British fire and shot to pieces. The 
British took 4446 prisoners in this sin- 
gle action, including 114 officers. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of the present 
year the British have taken 51,435 Ger- 
man prisoners and have captured 332 
pieces of artillery. During the same pe- 
riod, the British lost 15,065 prisoners. 
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THE TURKISH COUNTERPART OF U. S. ARMY MULES 
Supply camels have been an important factor in the Mesopotamian campaign. General Maude’s recent advance captured a train of 300 
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Premier Kerensky and the 
Democratic Congress are 
at odds over the question 
of a coalition ministry. The Congress 
has handled the issue in a rather curi- 
ous fashion. It voted 766 to 688 in 
favor of a coalition cabinet and then 
nullified its own decision by adopting 
an amendment excluding the Constitu- 
tional Democrats and other “bourgeois” 
parties from participation. After some 
discussion the Congress voted to drop 
the idea of any coalition. Premier 
Kerensky entirely disregarded the 
wishes of the Congress and announced 
the make-up of the new ministry. It 
consists chiefly of Socialists but three 
Constitutional Democrats are given 
office. The most important positions, 
forming the inner war cabinet, were 
left unchanged. 

Secessionism has again reared its 
head within the republic. The Finnish 
Senate has prepared a plan for an in- 
dependent Finland with a President 
elected by direct vote for a five year 
term and a cabinet responsible to the 
Diet. It is proposed to send diplomatic 
representatives to foreign countries and 
to ask representation at the peace con- 
ference when it is held. 


Intractable 
Russia 


a The Peruvian Senate and 

Chamber of Deputies, assem- 
Peru bled in joint session, ap- 
proved by a vote of 105 to 6 the rec- 
ommendation of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs that diplomatic relations 
with Germany be severed. The diplo- 
matic representative of Germany was 
at once given his passports to leave the 
country. Peruvian naval forces have 
been placed on board five German 
steamships and three German sailing 
vessels which have been tied up in the 
harbor of Callao since the beginning of 
the Great War. The Peruvian people 
have thus obtained indemnity for the 
loss of the “Lorton,” sunk by a German 
submarine. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS IN FRANCE 

An important phase of General Pershing’s cam- 
paign—the construction and operation of rail- 
roads for the Sammies—has been put under the 
direction of W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and recently nominat- 
ed Brigadier-General in the new National Army 


Uruguay at once followed the exam- 
ple of Peru. The Chamber of Deputies 
on the night of October 6 approved the 
resolution to end diplomatic relations 
with Germany by a vote of 74 to 23 
and the Senate at once assented by 13 
votes to 3. The President of the repub- 
lic then decreed the rupture. 

Argentina is still neutral. Altho the 
national Congress voted to break with 
Germany, President Irigoyen has not, 
apparently, yet decided to confirm the 
action of: the legislative branch of the 
Government. The widespread strikes 
that have tied up the transportation of 
the nation and virtually placed the cap- 
ital in a state of siege have also made 
it difficult for the Government to em- 
bark upon a vigorous foreign policy. 
The people of Argentina are wonder- 
ing to what extent the general strike 
was financed by German funds. 

Salvador has made a declaration of 
neutrality “friendly to the United 
States” and explained officially that the 
nation considers itself associated in sen- 
timent with the American cause in the 
world struggle. A declaration of neu- 
trality thus explained will hardly be 
taken by Germany as satisfactory. Of 
the twenty Latin American republics, 
Cuba, Brazil and Haiti may be consid- 
ered as belligerents; Bolivia, Peru, Uru- 
guay, San Domingo, Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, Costa Rica and Pan- 
ama have severed relations with Ger- 
many; Argentina has voted for a break 
with Germany, but the President has 
not yet issued a formal decree to that 
effect; Paraguay and Salvador are 
nominally neutral but frankly pro-Ally 
in attitude; Chile, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Venezuela and Mexico are probably neu- 
tral in fact as well as name. 


On October 6 Con- 
gress completed its 
immediate duties and 
adjourned, thus closing a most mo- 
mentous special session. Summoned in 
April to consider the question of war 
with Germany, Congress has been at 
work for half a year on war legisla- 
tion: the voting of war taxes and bond 
issues, the authorization of loans to 
foreign nations, the voting of appro- 
priations for all branches of the mili- 
tary service, the adoption of compulsory 
military service and the reorganization 
of the entire army establishment, the 
extension of the authority of the ex- 
ecutive over the industries that sup- 
port the war and particularly over the 
production and distribution of food, the 
voting of funds for the immediate 
creation of a gigantic merchant marine, 
and provisions against espionage and 
other acts endangering the national 
safety in time of war. Among the last 
pieces of financial legislation put thru 
were the military appropriations of 
the urgent Deficiency Act and the bill 
authorizing the issuance of war risk 
insurance policies to the soldiers and 
sailors in the national service. 

The actual appropriations of the first 
session of the sixty-fifth Congress 
were $16,901,966,815. Adding to this 
the $1,977,210,200, voted during the 
second session of the sixty-fourth Con- 


A $21,000,000,000 
Congress 








THE GREAT WAR | 
October 1—Thirteen British ships || 
sunk during previous week. Air raid || 
on London. German attacks repulsed || 
east of Ypres. | 
October 2—Britain declares embargo || 
on exports to Holland and Scandina- |; 
via. Anti-Russian outbreak in || 
Turkestan. | 
October 3—President signs war taxa- || 
tion bill. Russian Democratic Con- 
gress opposes coalition government. 
October 4—British attack east of 
Ypres and penetrate German lines 
to the depth of a mile. Major Gen- 
eral Pershing and Major General 
Bliss made “Generals.” 

October 5—Russian cabinet reorgan- 
ized. Peruvian Congress votes to 
break with Germany. 

October 6—Uruguay breaks with Ger- 
many. Congress closes war session. 
October 7—Russians capture hill in 
Rumania. Artillery duel renewed in 

Flanders. 




















gress and the authorization of $2,511,- 
553,925 to be spent in case of emer- 
gency but not yet specifically appro- 
priated, the total cost of the first year 
of our participation in the Great War 
comes to $21,390,730,940. 


Senator La _  Follette’s 
speech before the con- 
vention of the Non-Par- 
tizan League at St. Paul, Minnesota, in 
the course of which he charged that the 
United States went to war with Ger- 
many over a technicality, called down 
upon him a storm of popular indigna- 
tion. State councils of defense in many 
parts of the union, political associa- 
tions, G. A. R. posts and numerous 
other organizations petitioned the Sen- 
ate to expel him. Altho there were sev- 
eral Civil War precedents for the ex- 
pulsion of disloyal members of Con- 
gress, the Senate hesitated to act, since 
it was doubtful if criticism of the war 
could be brought within the definition 
of sedition or treason. A special com- 
mittee was, however, appointed to in- 
quire into the conduct of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. Altho six Senators and 
fifty Representatives had opposed the 
declaration of war, Senator La Follette 
was singled out for special criticism 
because his attitude toward the war has 
remained unchanged by the fact of our 
entrance into it. 

On the last day of the session Sen- 
ator La Follette replied to his critics. 
He practically ignored the charges 
brought against him and refused to dis- 
cuss the merits of the war or justify 
his own attitude in regard to it. The 
first part of his address was a denun- 
ciation of the growing spirit of intoler- 
ance in the country and a plea for un- 
restricted freedom of speech. The rest 
of his speech was an argument for im- 
mediate peace negotiations. Senators 
Kellogg, of Minnesota; Robinson, of 
Arkansas, and Fall, of New Mexico, 
wound up the debate with vehement 
denunciations of La Follette’s lack of 
patriotism. The committee of five ap- 
pointed to investigate the pacifist prop- 
aganda of Senator La Follette con- 
tinued its meetings after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 


La Follette 
Explains 
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On October 4 
the Canadian 
Government dis- 
solved Parliament. There will be a gen- 
eral election for the new Canadian 
House of Commons about the middle 
of next January. The coming election 
will test the popularity of the compul- 
sory military service law, which is al- 
ready on the statute books but may be 
greatly amended by a Parliament hos- 
tile to the principle of conscription. 
The old party lines have been swept 
away by the dominant issue of the 
draft law. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the vet- 
eran chief of the Liberal Party, has re- 
signed his leadership, and the section of 
the Liberal Party which supports com- 
pulsory service has consented to unite 
with the Conservative cabinet of Pre- 
mier Borden. Hugh Guthrie, an Ontario 
Liberal, has been made Solicitor Gen- 
eral. On the other hand, the Liberal 
faction which has followed Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and the French Canadian Na- 
tionalist group in Quebec will carry on 
an active political campaign against 
any government, whether partizan or 
coalition, that upholds the draft law. 

The legislative achievements of the 
Parliament which has just ended its 
work have been very important. The 
chief measure of the session was the 
draft law, which called to the colors 
unmarried Canadians between the ages 
of twenty and thirty-two. About 100,- 
000 men will be enrolled under the law 
and a fourth of them will go at once 
into training. Negotiations are under 
way between the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the United States to reach 
an agreement whereby Americans of 
military age in Canada will be subject 
to the draft and Canadians living in 
the United States will be similarly lia- 
ble to military service under the laws 
of this country. The wartime elections 
law was only.second to the compulsory 
military service act as a provoker of 
controversy. By its provisions natural- 
ized persons born in enemy countries 
were disfranchised, unless their Cana- 
dian citizenship dated back at least to 
1902, and the mothers, wives, sisters 
and daughters of Canadian soldiers or 
officers on active service were given 
the vote. Ample provision was made 
for recording the votes of the Canadian 
forces now in Europe. In spite of 
strong opposition from the Liberals, 
who regarded the bill as an attempt to 
manipulate the franchise for the bene- 
fit of the party in power, the Canadian 
House of Commons approved it on Sep- 
tember 15. An income tax for the 
whole Dominion was adopted to finance 
the war, and appropriations of more 
than $178,000,000 were approved. The 
Canadian Government also bought, on 
behalf of the people of the Dominion, a 
majority of the capital stock shares of 
the Canadian Northern Railway. 

While Parliament was meeting the 
thirty-third annual convention of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
met in Ottawa. Altho many of the dele- 
gates are opposed to the draft law, they 
gave a friendly reception to Premier 
Borden. who addrest them on the war 
aims of Canada. He declared for the 


Canadian Parliament 
Dissolved 


establishment of some international tri- 
bunal “by means of which we will be 
insured against such wars in future” 
and asserted that “the means to the 
end lies in that statement which was 
made by Mr. Lloyd George when he 
declared for the democratization of the 
nations of Europe.” 


The British Govern- 
ment has yielded at 
last to the popular 
clamor for reprisals against the Ger- 
mans for their air raids on London and 
other English towns and cities. Of 
course, British aviators have for many 
months been making raids behind the 
German lines, but these were usually 
made with a definite military purpose 
and within the war zone. The French, 
on the other hand, have punished each 
German raid with a counter-attack upon 
some German city. On the night of 
October 1, for instance, French avi- 
ators attacked Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Coblenz, Treves and Stuttgart in re- 
taliation for German raids on Bar-le- 
Duc and Dunkirk. 

For many months there has been a 
hot debate in the British press as to 
the advisability of bombarding German 
cities. Opponents of reprisals objected 
that the German raids had inflicted in- 
considerable material damage on Eng- 
land and that English raids on Ger- 
many would not be more effective; that 
airplanes were needed in the war zone 
and could not be spared for other pur- 
poses, and that it would be morally un- 
worthy to copy German atrocities. The 
advocates of reprisals asserted that 
Paris had suffered less than London 
from German attacks and ascribed the 
fact to the German fear of French 
counter-attacks on German cities, and 
they also pointed out that a few score 
German airplanes were able to compel 
the English to keep hundreds of anti- 
aircraft cannon and many airplanes to 
fight off the raiders, whereas if the 


British Adopt 
Reprisal Policy 


Germans could be induced by a policy 
of retaliation to refrain from their 
raids, the men, cannon and aircraft 
now defending London might be re- 
leased for military use at the front. 
The latter party appears to have car- 
ried its point. 

German attacks on London have 
been a matter of almost daily routine 
for the past few weeks. On September 
29, eleven persons were killed by the 
Germans and many injured; the fol- 
lewing night, nine killed and forty-two 
wounded. On the night of October 1, a 
brilliant moonlit evening, four large 
German squadrons crost Kent and Es- 
sex to London. Ten persons were killed 
and thirty-eight injured before the air- 
planes could be driven away. This, the 
seventh attack on London in nine days, 
was followed by semi-official announce- 
ments that the Government had been 
at last persuaded to try the experiment 
of aerial bombardments of German 
cities should further raids on London 
occur. 


— Now that nearly the 
British Embargo entire world has 

Tightened united against the 
Central Powers, it has been found sim- 
pler to cut off Germany from the im- 
ports needed by her army and her peo- 
ple by means of the embargo than by 
means of the blockade. While the 


United States was yet neutral, for ex- 
ample, many commodities were sent to 
Holland or Denmark, and, if not re- 
exported to Germany, used to replace 
goods sold across the border. Commer- 


cial experts of the Entente Allies fig- 
ure that in 1916 Holland exported to 
Germany enough food to support 
1,200,000 soldiers; and not out of her 
own surplus, for the Dutch imported 
from other countries nearly twice what 
was exported to Germany. Now that we 
are at war with Germany, by issuing 
or refusing export licenses we can cut 
off Germany from indirect importation 
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CANADA SEES IT THRU 


“You conscript! Your time has come at last!”—the message of the volunteers, crippled, blinded, 
unfit for further service, to the slacker stay-at-homes 
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more easily than by intercepting goods 
on their way. The Exports Adminis- 
trative Board has listed some 600 com- 
modities which may be exported with- 
out a license, but they do not include 
munitions, fuel or staple foodstuffs, 
and the listed exceptions do not apply 
to countries allied with Germany or 
neutral European countries. 

Great Britain, too, has discriminated 
against the northern neutrals. On Oc- 
tober 2, the British Government issued 
a proclamation prohibiting the exporta- 
tion to Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
The Netherlands of any goods what- 
ever except printed matter and per- 
sonal effects of travelers. This is much 
more drastic than the American system 
of licenses for cargo shipments, and it 
differs from the American regulations 
also in that the absolute embargo is 
not applied to Spain or Switzerland. 
Only the neutrals of northern Europe 
are, apparently, regarded as probable 
channels by which goods exported from 
England might ultimately, in one form 
or another, reach the Germans. The 
other Entente Allies, and perhaps South 
American neutrals as well, are expected 
to adopt export policies similar to those 
of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, thus making the commercial isola- 
tion of the Central Powers absolute. If 
the present plan goes into full effect 
no nation will trade with Germany and 
her allies except the neutrals of north- 
ern Europe, and they will not dare to 
do so for fear of being themselves shut 
off from the rest of the world by the 
embargo. 


Another low record 
of destruction was 
established by the 
German navy for the week ending Sep- 
tember 30. Eleven large British ships 
were sunk and two of less than 1600 
tons. Not only has no week in seven 
months shown so poor a record of ships 
sunk, but only one week, that of Sep- 
tember 16, has recorded so few losses 
of British vessels of more than 1600 
tons. September has been a very good 
month for the British merchant marine, 
but it is too early to predict that sub- 
marine sinkings will continue to de- 
crease thruout the autumn and winter 
months. The neutrals continue to suffer 
with the belligerents. During Septem- 
ber nineteen Norwegian ships, aggre- 
gating more than 30,000 tons, were de- 
stroyed by the Germans and twenty 
Norwegian seamen killed. 

The Germans estimate the monthly 
destruction of belligerent and neutral 
shipping at nearly a million tons for 
the whole period of unrestricted war- 
fare, but the Allies say that the real fig- 
ure is only about two-thirds of the 
German claim. Three U-boats are said 
to have been sunk off the Irish coast on 
September 14 by destroyers convoying 
transports. 

The Shipping Board announces that 
on October 15 every American vessel 
of more than 2500 tons capacity avail- 
able for ocean service will be taken 
over by the Government for the national 
service. These ships aggregate over two 
million tons. In the majority of in- 
stances the ships will be turned back 


Submarines Do 
Poorly 





to the owners for operation, but will 
be subject at all times to the disposi- 
tion of the Shipping Board. Some will 
be used exclusively for military pur- 
poses and will be operated by the army 
and navy instead of by their owners. 


Count Czernin, the 
Austro - Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, 
consented to outline his peace policy in 
a recent speech at Budapest. His ad- 
dress contains the most definite state- 
ment yet made by any responsible 
spokesman of the Central Powers on 
the question of territorial changes. He 
first emphasized the desirability of 
“complete disarmament,” and explained 
that with full guarantees of the free- 
dom of the seas “gigantic fleets will 
have no further purpose” and “land 
armies will be reduced to the level re- 
quired for the maintenance of internal 
order.” Should such a desirable condi- 
tion of affairs be brought about, “we 
can renounce the enlargement of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, always 
provided that the enemy completely 
evacuates our territory.” In other 
words, Austria-Hungary has officially 
exprest readiness to end the war on a 
basis of “no annexations.” This is in 
line with the resolution of the German 
Reichstag, but it is not known to be 
the position of the German Emperor 
and his ministers, who have consistent- 
ly avoided making any statement on 
the question of territorial claims and 
concessions. 

Count Czernin was emphatic as to 
three points. There must be no dis- 
memberment of the Austro-Hungarian 
realm, there must be no talk of indem- 
nities, and the Entente Allies must re- 
linquish the idea of an economic war 
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NOW THE WOMEN MARCH AWAY 


Twenty-five thousand nurses, trained for service 
overseas, were the feature of New York’s big 
Red Cross parade last week 





after the conclusion of peace. In rx, 
buttal of the claim of the Allies fo: 
damages, Count Czernin § suggeste:. 
counter-claims for “the devastatio. 
their armies have wrought in Galicis 
Bukowina, Tyrol, the Isonzo, Ea: 
Prussia, in Turkish territories and th 
German colonies.” He declared tha 
this war had shown the strength an 
soundness of the Hapsburg Empire an 
that no one in the future would con 
sider it, as it had been considered i: 
the past, a moribund state soon t 
break up into its constituent nationali 
ties. In conclusion, he warned the En 
tente Allies that the liberal peace term: 
which he had sketched were subject t 
revision if the war were not speedil) 
brought to an end. 


.. The great web of German 
Treason in intrigue and conspiracy 

France which covered every nev- 
tral country and even some of the En- 
tente nations is slowly being unraveled 
One of the most intricate plots thus 
far unearthed relates to the activitics 
of a certain Paul Bolo, now a prisoner 
in France awaiting trial for treason 
and a probable sentence of death. He 
is said to have been a Frenchman of 
Marseilles and to have a brother who 
is a distinguished bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church. After seeking for- 
tunes as a financial adventurer in sev- 
eral countries for many years, Bolo 
entered. the service of the Khedive of 
Egypt, since deposed by the British, 
and acquired the title of Bolo Pasha, by 
which he was thenceforth generally 
known. Since the beginning of the 
Great War he has, it is charged, been 
continually in the pay of the German 
Government. He fomented insurrection 
against British rule in Egypt, went to 
Switzerland and organized anti-Ally 
propaganda in that country and then 
undertook to subsidize pacifist papers 
in France with the object of inducing 
France to make a_ separate peace. 
Various seditious papers were started 
in France during the war, but few of 
them had any success, and some were 
supprest by the Government. He then 
attempted to purchase, apparently with 
the aid of German money, Le Journal 
and other loyal French papers of es- 
tablished standing. At one time he vis- 
ited the United States to obtain funds 
from the German Ambassador, Count 
von Bernstorff. He did not, of course, 
avow this purpose. On the contrary, he 
posed as a loyal Frenchman, came 
armed with letters of recommendation 
from prominent French bankers and 
dealt with various American and Can- 
adian banks. He dined publicly with 
Jules Bois, who was lecturing in Amer- 
ica in the interest of French propa- 
ganda, and with Mr. Hearst, the Amer- 
ican newspaper magnate, informing Mr. 
Hearst that he had come here to buy 
print paper. This was Bolo Pasha as 
“Dr. Jekyll.” As “Mr. Hyde” he was 
dealing with the agents of Count von 
Bernstorff. Evidence of this fact has 
been furnished by the Department of 
State in Washington. 

Other Frenchmen are more or less 
under suspicion at the present time of 
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“WE WANT MITCHEL!”—THE PEOPLE’S SPONTANEOUS DEMONSTRATION WHEN THE PRIMARIES “WENT WRONG” 


The Republican nomination for Mayor of New York City wavered a day or so between the present Mayor, John Purroy Mitchel, and William M. 
Bennett, a former State Senator. When a recount gave Bennett the nomination a “protest parade” got together and went to the City Hall to ask 





having unlawful relations with Ger- 
many. M. Duval, manager of a disloyal 
paper, the Bonnet Rouge, is awaiting 
trial for treason. The editor of this 
paper, M. Almeyreyda, died recently in 
prison under mysterious circumstances. 
M. Malvy, a short while ago Minister 
of the Interior, was much criticized for 
his toleration of the Ponnet Rouge, and 
was accused by M. Daudet, editor of 
L’Action Francaise, of being person- 
ally a traitor. M. Louis Turmel, a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, has 
been deprived of his privilege of legal 
immunity as a member of the Chamber 
and is facing charges of entering into 
commercial relations with Germany. 


Japanese Policy Viscount Ishii, chief 
Outlined of J apan’s war com- 
mission, has _ been 

working effectively to counteract the 
effect of German propaganda in the 
United States which has for years been 
quite largely devoted to arousing hatred 
and fear of Japan, just as, according 
to Viscount Ishii, the German influence 
in Japan is in no small degree respon- 
sible for the growth of anti-American- 
ism there. In a series of speeches in 
New York he outlined and explained 
the true policy of the nation which he 
represents. He declared that Japan was 
pledged to preserve China from con- 
quest by other nations in just the same 
way that the United States has always 
been insistent that no part of the Amer- 
ican continent should be open to further 
colonization by any European power. 
He objected, however, to the term 
“Monroe Doctrine” as applied to the 
Tapanese policy and pointed out a sig- 
nificant difference between Japan’s posi- 
tion in regard to China and that of the 
United States in regard to Latin Amer- 
ca. The United States is pledged only 
‘o keep European nations from estab- 
‘ishing their rule upon American soil, 
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NEW YORK’S FIGHTING MAYOR 


whereas Japan promises not only to 
preserve the integrity of China from 
the aggression of other nations but to 
refrain on her own account from any 
conquests or annexations. If the Japa- 
nese policy is correctly stated by Vis- 
count Ishii, it must, of course, be un- 
derstood as not applying to annexations 
already effected, such as that of Kiao- 
Chow, or to commercial spheres of in- 
fluence, such as that established by 
Japan in Manchuria. The Japanese 
have, however, recently discontinued 
military rule in the German concession 
area at Kiao-Chow. 





ayor Mitchel to run independently. Later the Republican County Committee refused to indorse the Bennett nomination 





Within the last few 
days both China and 
Japan have suffered se- 
verely from destructive floods. Late in 
September the great plains lying be- 
tween Pekin and Tien-tsin were covered 
with water from the overflowing of 
the Hoang-ho and the Grand Canal 
which extends northward from that 
river. The railway embankment be- 
tween Tien-tsin and Nanking had to be 
cut to permit the escape of the water, 
and the mud walls protecting the for- 
mer city from floods were strengthened 
under foreign supervision. It is esti- 
mated that a million Chinese were ren- 
dered homeless by the flood. 

On October 1 a typhoon struck Tokio 
bay and forced a small tidal wave, ac- 
companied by wind and rain, across 
the shore line. The city of Tokio suf- 
fered the greatest damage. More than 
eighty persons were killed and many 
thousand homes were destroyed. Four 
cargo boats were wrecked by the storm 
at Yokohama. 


The Senate has voted 
unanimously to _ confer 
upon Major General Per- 
shing, commanding the expeditionary 
army of the United States, the full 
rank of “General.” The little problem 
of military etiquet which is here in- 
volved illustrates very well how great- 
ly our army has expanded since we 
entered the war. Only four Americans, 
Washington, Grant, Sherman and 
Sheridan, have had the title “General” 
and only a few have even been ranked 
as “Lieutenant-General.” Not  infre- 
quently the chief of the whole Ameri- 
can army has had the title of “Major- 
General,” which is the grade below 
that of Lieutenant-General. But the 
American army in France will before 
many months contain many divisions 
organized into several army corps, and 
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Floods in the 
Far East 


General 
Pershing 

















International Film 


FOR OUR SOLDIERS INVALIDED HOME 


Columbia University formally presented to the Government last week the big war hospital which it has built and equipt in the northern part of 
New York City. There are fifty-four wooden buildings, covering nineteen acres, and including laboratory, pharmacy, dispensary, kitchen ani! 
laundry as well as wards and operating rooms. The hospital will accommodate 1000 men. It has a staff of twenty surgeons and doctors and 


a Lieutenant-General should command 
each corps. Therefore it was necessary 
to assign a still higher rank to the 
commander of the whole army, the 
more so that the army chiefs of the 
Aliies with whom he will be associated 
command a number of corps and rank 
as General or Marshal. Major-General 
Bliss, Chief of the General Staff, with 
headquarters in Washington, will also 
have the title of General. 


War Taxes President Wilson has 
signed the War Taxation 

Voted Act, thus closing one of 
the longest and intensest political con- 
troversies in American history. Before 
its final passage the bill was remade 
repeatedly, in committee, on the floor 
of the Senate, and in conference. The 
greatest struggle was over the war 
profits tax rate, but hardly a schedule 
escaped alteration. Even the total 
amount to be raised was greatly 
changed while the measure was under 
consideration. Early in the summer it 
was understood that the new taxes 
would yield somewhat less than two 
billion dollars, but the latest estimate 
of the revenue expected from war 
taxes is $2,534,870,000. 

The House of Representatives ac- 
cepted the conference report and 
passed the War Taxation Act on Octo- 
ber 1. There was no dissenting vote and 
very little discussion, tho Representa- 
tive Cooper of Wisconsin criticized the 
application of the zone system to pos- 
tal rates on periodicals. On the follow- 
ing day, the Senate likewise accepted 
the conference report without dissent. 
A number of Senators, however, used 
the brief hour of debate to register 
their opposition to certain particular 
features of the measure. Senator Pom- 
erene of Ohio and Senators Saulsbury 
and Wolcott of Delaware objected to 
the special tax on munitions manufac- 
ture, holding that the general war 
profits tax was a sufficient burden on 
the industry. Senators Cummins of 
Iowa and La Follette of Wisconsin re- 
gretted that Congress had determined 
to rely more upon loans than taxes for 
financing the war. Senator Smoot of 
Utah objected to the establishment of 
the zone postage system for periodi- 
cals. Senator Wadsworth of New York 
suggested the advisability of discrim- 
inating hetween earned and unearned 
incomes in future income tax legisla- 
tion. Many contested points will doubt- 
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seventy-five nurses 


less be considered when Congress meets 
again in December, and perhaps some 
modifications in the schedules will be 
made. Congress felt it necessary to get 
the bill passed in some shape without 
further delay even if in many details 
it was unsatisfactory. 


‘ Federal Fuel Adminis- 

Re tail Coal trator H. A. Garfield 
Prices Fixed has brought under his 
jurisdiction the price of coal to the 
consumer. Hitherto the Government 
has concerned itself almost exclusively 
with the sale of coal at the mine and 
its distribution by railroad or shipping. 
From the beginning of October all new 
contracts must conform to the regula- 
tions issued by the Fuel Administration. 
The principle of the retail coal regula- 
tions is the establishment of a fixed per- 
centage of “margin,” or the difference 
between the cost of coal to the dealer 
and the price at: which it may be sold 
to the consumer. Dealers are permitted 
to add to their retail gross margins for 
the year 1915, which was selected as a 
normal and typical price year, thirty 
per cent, if the total arrived at by this 
process does not exceed the retail mar- 
gin for July, 1917. Since the cost of 
coal to the dealer has already been reg- 
ulated, an upper limit of prices to the 
consumer has been secured and there 
is no danger of famine prices this win- 
ter. In many cases the new price sys- 
tem established means a reduction from 
prevailing market rates. 


On October 3, repre- 
sentatives of the Na- 

New Party tional Progressive 
Party, the Prohibition Party, the 
single-taxers and the Socialist minor- 
ity that left the party organization be- 
cause of its opposition to the war, met 
in Chicago to discuss the possibility of 
starting a new radical party. Each of 
the four groups in the conference was 
assigned twenty votes. Even if no per- 
manent national party results from 
the conference, the delegates hope to 
arrange for codperation in the Con- 
gressional elections of next year, and 
expect to be represented after 1918 by 
half a dozen Senators and a score or 
more of Representatives. The National 
Non-Partisan League, which has been 
winning many political victories in the 
upper Mississippi valley states dur- 
ing the last few months, was not rep- 
resented by any voting delegation but 


Radicals Launch 


it is very possibie that it, too, may enter 
the merger. Among those who were 
prominent at the conference were Mai- 
thew Hale, chairman of the National 
Committee of the Progressive Party; 
Dr. Landrith, Prehibitionist candidate 
for Vice-President in 1916, and John 
Spargo, the Socialist author. Mr. 
Spargo suggested a platform rec- 
ommending universal suffrage; the in- 
itiative, referendum and recall; the 
short ballot, executive budget and pro- 
portional representation; an _ easier 
method of securing constitutional 
amendments; national prohibition; 
public ownership of mines, railroads, 
telegraphs and telephones; the extinc- 
tion vf land monopoly; the abolition of 
secret diplomacy and international fed- 
eration. He emphasized the entire loy- 
alty of the conference to the American 
cause in the Great War. Pro-Germans 
will not be welcome in the new party. 


Prices in the stock mar- 
The Market ket have been affected 

for Stocks by the new taxes and 
the reports of railroad earnings. On 
Monday, the 1st, railroad shares were 
very weak. Reports for August were 
published, showing that an increase of 
gross revenue had been accompanied 
by a decrease of net earnings. This 
was disappointing because that was the 
first month in which could be seen the 
full effect of freight rate advances 
granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in June. 

On Tuesday the railroad stocks de- 
clined again. Industrials also at first 
showed considerable losses, but for 
them there was recovery. 

Prices continued to move downward 
on Wednesday, and shares of steel com- 
panies were leaders in the decline. 
This was due chiefly to the fact that 
shareholders of the Bethlehem Com- 
pany had taken, at par, only 70 per 
cent of the corporation’s new issue of 
$30,000,000 § per cent preferred stock. 
The day’s loss for Bethlehem was 7 
points. On Thursday, in a broader and 
more active market (864,000 shares) 
there were additional losses. The main 
cause of depression was the new taxes. 
Shares of tobacco companies declined 
sharply. As nearly one-third of all the 
shares sold were those of the Steel 
Corporation, their net loss of 25% in- 
dicates ‘the tendency of the price 
movement. For loans the prevailing 
rate was & per cent. 














HE Republic of China has been 

for the past six years a mere 

“camouflage” beneath which a 

retrogressive class of office hold- 
ers have manipulated for their own 
ends the fate of millions of hungry hu- 
man beings, ever on the verge of revo- 
lution. So bitter is the struggle for 
existence that it is doubtful if any con- 
siderable proportion of the Chinese 
know or care under what form of gov- 
ernment they live. 

We may say of China, considered as 
a state rather than as a people, that 
she is bankrupt administratively be- 
cause she has failed in self-government; 
that she is bankrupt morally because 
graft (which Dr. Reinsch politely terms 
“the pecuniary by-product of office”) 
has permeated practically every Gov- 
ernment or corporate enterprize, and 
that she is bankrupt financially because 
she has lost control of the collection of 
her revenues. Not only present loans 
but future loans as well will doubtless 
be made on the express condition that 
the funds are to be used for specific 
purposes, and to insure their reaching 
their proper destination they will be 
directed and followed up by the cred- 
itor banks. 

So gloomy is the situation today that 
many of the ablest foreigners resident 
in China, men who have consistentiy 
supported the republic, are now of the 
opinion that China cannot regain her 
equilibrium without foreign aid, and 
that if left to work out her own salva- 
tion she will come to certain and irre- 
trievable ruin. It is not 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE 


BY LINDSAY RUSSELL 








Mr. Russell has just returned from a 
visit to China, and the fact that he has 
for five years been in close contact 
with the vital currents of the Far East 
as founder and president of the Japan 
Society makes this description of the 
existing conditions there of pecu- 
liar interest now.—THE EDITOR. 




















tain states. In addition to the “treaty 
port” of Newport News the Germans 
would own the Virginia Central Rail- 
road, and if they should lose their hold 
on America as the result of war the ad- 
vantage would not go to the United 
States but to victorious Japan. Prac- 
tically every mile of railroad in the 
United States would be under foreign 
management, the customs houses would 
be controlled by our creditors, and post- 
offices znd banks administered by aliens. 


HIS is China; the China which Amer- 
* icans are accustomed to consider 
a sovereign nation, and which they are 
honestly anxious to aid. It is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a receivership; as 
impracticable a receivership as was ever 
devised by the mind of man. It is ad- 
ministered by some two thousand for- 
eigners who have no interest in the 
country except as representatives of na- 
tional rivalries. Giantess as China is 
among the nations, in size, in popula- 
tion, in antiquity of civilization and in 
natural wealth, she is a giantess fet- 
tered and enslaved. 

If the case were that of an ordinary 






ing power. Then “the open door,” a 
phrase mischievously misused for the 
past seventeen years, sometimes pur- 
posely and sometimes in ignorance of 
its true significance, to create ill will 
between the United States and Japan, 
would acquire a meaning. In the case of 
the “open door,” as in the case of a 
bank, the rule holds that you cannot 
take out unless you have put in. Japan 
made this discovery early and estab- 
lished the bean industry in Manchuria, 
now worth $400,000,000 to the Chinese. 


HE “open door” policy had a certain 
plausibility when small merchants 
were engaged in competition with each 
other, but its fallacy is apparent in con- 
nection with the great corporations. Can 
any one doubt that the Standard Oil 
Company, if free to employ the methods 
that gave it dominance in the United 
States, could have effectually shut the 
door on all competitors? As a statement 
of fact, the “open door” is on a par with 
“All men are created free and equal.” 
One of the greatest authorities on 
Chinese conditions, holding in his hand 
a report of the Government General of 
Korea, said, “If I could divest myself 
of personal sentiment and national in- 
terests I should say, here is the remedy 
for China’s ills.” Beyond a doubt, the 
remedy lies in honest government, edu- 
cation, highways, reforestation and san- 
itation, but how is it to be applied so 
long as the dominant nations disagree? 
The American people, and especially 
those of us who are contributing to 
the millions of dollars 








easy for an American to 
understand the helpless 
predicament in which 
China finds herself thru 
foreign aggression and 
the jealous watchfulness 
of rival powers. 


L= us suppose that 
the great Dominion 
to the north of us were 
Russian, that Mexico to 
the southwest were Brit- 
ish and that some of our 
Atlantic seaboard cities 
were owned or leased by 
foreign powers. This is 
the position of China, 
lying between Russian 
Siberia and British In- 
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dia, with such important 





spent each year for mis- 
sionary, educational and 
philanthropic work in 
the Orient, may well 
pause to consider how 
the uplift of the Chinese 
may best be brought 
about. Is the reclamation 
of Asia entirely our bur- 
den? Are our resources 
of wisdom, wealth and 
power so great that we 
should reject the prof- 
fered aid of those who 
can reinforce our efforts 
and multiply their re- 
sults? Is there no way in 
which we can codperate 
with Japan in educa- 
tional and humanitarian 














ports as Wei-hai-wei., 

Kiao-chow and Hong- 

Kong under alien control. Suppose, 
furthermore, that the United States 
were divided into “spheres of influ- 
ence,” nominally under the Ameri- 
can flag, but for most commercial and 
industrial purposes administered by the 
dominant foreign power. Japan would 
control some 250,000 square miles in 
the extreme north. England’s sphere 
would cover about a million square 
miles in the Mississippi Valley. Florida 
might go to France. Russia would claim 
all the Pacific Coast and Rocky Moun- 


IF WE WERE CHINA? 


business corporation the remedy would 
be clear. The obvious plan would be for 
the various creditors to select a trus- 
tee. On just that. principle it is hoped 
that it will be possible for Great Britain 
and Japan, the largest creditors and the 
holders of the predominant trade inter- 
ests, to find a way out. Is it impossible 
to select men who would accept inter- 
national office as an international trust, 
and reorganize and stabilize China for 
the benefit of the Chinese? All nations 
would bencfit by her increased purchas- 


work in the Far East? 
We might well ask our- 
selves whether the Japa- 
nese are not better fitted than we for 
this work, especially in view of their 
Oriental environment and their prox- 
imity to China. 

What Japan could do for China is 
shown by what Japan has done. The 
British, the German, the French and 
the Belgians built railways, it is true, 
but they are merely “transports.” In 
contrast, the South Manchurian Rail- 
way is a constructive educational insti- 
tion. Said William Blane: 

“The Japan- {Continued on page 111 
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HE present war: as never before 
in the history of the world has 
brought to the nations of the 
earth a realization of the vital 
place which the science of chemistry 
holds in the development of the re- 
sources of a nation. Some of the most 
picturesque features of this awakening 
have reached the great public thru the 
press. Thus, the adventurous trips of the 
“Deutschland” with its cargoes of con- 
centrated aniline dyes, valued at millions 
of dollars, emphasized as no other in- 
cident our former dependence upon Ger- 
many for these products of her chem- 
ical industries. 

The public has read, too, that her 
chemists have thus far saved Ger- 
many from an early disastrous de- 
feat, both in the field of military op- 
erations and in the matter of economic 
supplies: unquestionably, without the 
tremendous expansion of her plants for 
the production of nitrates from the air 
by the processes of Haber, Ostwald and 
others of her great chemists, the war 
would have ended in 1915, or early in 
1916, from exhaustion of Germany’s 
supplies of explosives. if not indeed 
from exhaustion of her food supplies 
as a consequence of the lack of fer- 
tilizer for her fields. Inventions of sub- 
stitutes for cotton, copper, rubber, 
wool and many other basic needs have 
been reported. 

These feats of chemistry, performed 
under the stress of dire necessity, 
have, no doubt, excited the wonder 
and interest of our public. It is far 
more important at this time, however, 
when both during the war and after 
peace has come, the resources of our 
country will be strained to the utmost, 
that the public should awaken to a clear 
realization of what this science of chem- 
istry really means for mankind, to the 
realization that its wizardry permeates 
the whole life of the nation as a vital- 
izing, protective and constructive agent 
very much in the same way as our blood, 
coursing thru our veins and arteries, 
carries the constructive, defensive and 
life-bringing materials to every organ 
in the body. 


F the layman will but understand 

that chemistry is the fundamental 
science of the transformation of mat- 
ter, he will readily accept the valid- 
ity of this sweeping assertion: he will 
realize, for instance, why exactly the 
same fundamental laws of the science 
apply to, and make possible scientific 
control of, such widely divergent na- 
tional industries as agriculture and 
steel manufacturing, governing the 
transformation of the salts, minerals 
and humus of our fields and the com- 
ponents of the air into corn, wheat, 
cotton and the innumerable other prod- 
ucts of the soil, governing no less the 
transformation of crude ores into steel 
and alloys, which, with the cunning 
born of chemical knowledge, may be 
90 





WHY THE NATION NEEDS CHEMISTRY 


BY JULIUS STIEGLITZ 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


given practically any conceivable qual- 
ity of hardness, elasticity, toughness or 
strength. And exactly the same thing 
may be said of the hundreds of national 
activities that he between the two ex- 
tremes of agriculture and steel manu- 
facture! 

Moreover, the domain of the science 
of the transformation of matter includes 
even life itself as its loftiest phase: 
from our birth to our return to dust 
the laws of chemistry are the control- 
ing laws of life, health, disease and 
death and the ever clearer recognition 
of this relation is the strongest force 
that is raising medicine from the un- 
certain realm of an art to the safer 
sphere of an exact science. To many 
scientific minds it has even become evi- 
dent that those raost wonderful facts of 
life, heredity and character, must find 
their final explanation in the chemical 
composition of the components of life 
producing, germinal protoplasm: mere 
form and shape are no longer supreme 
but are relegated to their proper place 
as the housing only of the living mat- 
ter which functions chemically. 


T must be quite obvious now why 

thoughtful men are insisting that the 
public should be awakened to a broad 
realization of the significance of the 
science of chemistry for its national 
life. 

It is a difficult science in its de- 
tails, because it has found that it can 
best interpret the visible phenomena 
of the material world on the basis of 
the conceptions of invisible minute ma- 
terial atoms and molecules, each a 
world in itself, whose properties may 
be nevertheless accurately deduced by 
a rigorous logic controlling the highest 
type of scientific imagination. But a 
layman is interested in the wonders of 
great bridges and monumental build- 
ings without feeling the need of in- 
quiring into the painfully minute and 
extended calculations of the engineer 
and architect of the strains and stresses 
to which every pin and every bar of 
the great bridge and every bit of stone, 
every foot of arch in a monumental 
edifice will be exposed. So the public 
may understand and appreciate with 
the keenest interest the results of 
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Blue sings a lullaby, 
Purple rings a knell, 
Red is a warrior’s cry, 
Gold a wedding-bell; 
Gray tells of skies and doves, 
Green of seas and ships. | 
White is my own dear love’s 
Whisper at my lips. 

































chemical effort without the need of in- 
struction in the intricacies of our logic, 
of our dealings with our minute, in- 
visible particles. 

The whole nation’s welfare demands, 
indeed, that our public be enlight- 
ened in the matter of the relation of 
chemistry to our national life. Thus, 
if our commerce and our industries are 
to survive the terrific competition that 
must follow the re-establishment of 
peace, our public must insist that its 
representatives in Congress preserve 
that independence in chemical manu- 
facturing which the war has forced 
upon us in the matter of dyes, of num- 
berless invaluable remedies to cure and 
relieve suffering, for the supplies of 
which we have been dependent on ene- 
my nations, in the matter, too, of 
hundreds of chemicals, which our in- 
dustries need for their successful ex- 
istence. 

Unless we are independent in these 
fields, how easily might an unscru- 
pulous competing nation do us un- 
told harm by the'‘mere device, for 
instance, of delaying supplies, or by 
sending inferior materials to this coun- 
try or by underselling our chemical 
manufacturers and after the destruc- 
tion of our chemical independence, 
handicapping our industries as they 
were in the first year or two of the 
great war! 

Then, too, the general public should 
realize that in the support of great 
chemical research laboratories of uni- 
versities and technical schools it will 
be sustaining important centers from 
which the science which improves 
products, abolishes waste, establishes 
new industries and preserves life, may 
reach out helpfully into all the activi- 
ties of our great nation, that are de- 
pendent on the transformation of 
matter. 


4 ony readers of The Independent are 
to be congratulated upon the fact 
that one of its editors is better qualified 
than any other man in the country to 
bring to their attention some of the 
great results of modern chemical ac- 
tivity as well as some of the big 
problems which must engage the atten- 
tion of our chemists. Dr. Slosson has 
indeed the unique quality of combining 
an exact and intimate knowledge of 
chemistry with the exquisite clarity and 
pointedness of expression of a _ born 
writer. 

We may anticipate an exposition, 
shorn of the terrifying and obscur- 
ing technicalities of the lecture room, 
that will be as absorbing reading 
as any thrilling romance, for the story 
of scientific achievement is the greatest 
epic the world has ever known, and like 
the great national epics of bygone 
ages, should quicken the life of the 
nation by a realization of its powers 
and a picture of its possibilities. 

Chicago, Illinois 
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NITROGEN: PRESERVER AND DESTROYER OF LIFE 


N the eyes of the chemist 





the Great War is essen- 

tially a series of €x- 

plosive reactions result- 
ing in the liberation of nitro- 
gen. Nothing like it has been 
seen in any previous wars. 
The first battles were fought 
with cellulose, mostly in the 
form of clubs, The next were 
fought with silica, mostly in 
the form of flint arrowheads 
and spear-points. Then came 
the metals, bronze to begin 
with and later iron. The 
nitrogenous era in warfare 
began when Friar Roger Ba- 
con or Friar Schwartz— 
whichever it was—ground to- 
gether in his mortar salt- 
peter, charcoal and culfur. 
The Chinese, to be sure, had 
invented gunpowder long be- 
fore, but they—poor inno- 








period—or, perhaps in defer- 
ence to the caveman’s club, 
the second cellulose period 
of human warfare. Better 
doubtless, to call it the “high 
explosive period,” for various 
other nitro-compounds besides 
guncotton are being used. 
The important thing to 
note is that all the explosives 
from gunpowder down con- 
tain nitrogen as the essential 
element. It is customary to 
call nitrogen “an inert ele- 
ment” beeause it was hard to 
get it into combination with 
other elements. It might, on 
the other hand, be looked 
upon as an active element 
because it acts so energetic- 
ally in getting out of its com- 
pounds. We can dodge the 
question by saying that nitro- 








cents—did not know of any- The author in the laboratory. The readers of The Independent 
thing worse to do with it “@ best acquainted with Dr. Slosson as Literary Editor, so this 


gen is a most unreliable and 
unsociable element. Like Kip- 


. : ling’s cat it walks by its 
a « serv led t 
than. to make it inte fre. photograph may serve to remind them that before being called to 


a a this position on The Independent he was for twelve years pro- 
crackers. With the introduc- fessor of chemistry in the University of Wyoming and chemist of 
tion of “villainous saltpeter” the Agricultural Experimental Station there. Dr. 


wild lone. 
It is not so bad as Argon 


Slosson was the Lazy and the other celi- 


war ceased to be the vocation we © the _ of — of Comge ose Pang Freeney bate gases of that family, 
7) icago for research in organic chemistry e lectur Bee 
= a. and a chemistry for four years in the Columbia School of Journalism . where each ‘individual atom 
e a no otner 


vocation he began to become extinct. 
A bullet fired from a mile away is 
no respecter of persons. It is just as 
likely to kill a knight as a peasant, and 
a brave man as a coward. You cannot 
fence with a cannon ball nor overawe 
it with a plumed hat. The only thing 
you can do is to hide and shoot back. 
Now you cannot hide if you send up a 
column of smoke by day and a pillar of 
fire by night—the most conspicuous 
of signals—every time you shoot. So 
the next step was the invention of a 
smokeless powder. In this the oxygen 
necessary for the combustion is already 
in such close combination with its fuel, 
the carbon and hydrogen, that no black 
particles of carbon can get away un- 
burnt. In the old-fashioned gunpowder 
the oxygen necessary for the combus- 
tion of the carbon and sulfur was in a 
separate package, in the molecule of 
potassium nitrate, and however finely 
the mixture was ground, some of the 
atoms, in the excitement of the ex- 
plosion, failed to find their proper part- 
ners at the moment of dispersal. The 
new gunpowder besides being smoke- 
less was ashless. There was no black 
sticky mass of potassium salts left to 
foul the gun ‘barrel. 

The gunpowder period of warfare 
was actively initiated at the battle of 
Cressy, in which, as a contemporary his- 


torian says, “The English guns made 
noise like thunder and caused much loss 
in men and horses.” Smokeless powder 
as invented by Paul Vieille was adopted 
by the French Government in 1887. 
This, then, might be called the begin- 
ning of the guncotton or nitro-cellulose 








CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


The series of articles started in this 
number is intended to give the reader, 
whether he has any previous knowl- 
edge of chemistry or not, some idea of 
recent advances in chemical science 
and industries with special reference 
to the change in American conditions 
effected by the war. The articles, which 
will appear in the second and fourth 
issues of each month, will deal with 
the following subjects: 


£. ys ge Preserver and Destroyer 
of Life. 

a Feeding the Soil: Nitrogen, Potash 

and Phosphate Fertilizers. 

What Comes from Coal Tar: The 

Problem of American Dyes. 

. Synthetic Perfumes and Flawors. 

Electric Furnace Products. 

Rare Metals and New Alloys. 

. Cellulose, Celluloid, Synthetic Silk 

and Rubber. 

. Sugar, Candy, Alcohol. 

. Corn Products. 

. Cotton Products. 

. Petroleum Products. 

. Radium and the Constitution of 
the Atom. 
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goes off by itself and abso- 
lutely refuses to unite even tem- 
porarily with any other atom. The 
nitrogen atoms will pair off with each 
other and stick together, but they 
are reluctant to associate with other 
elements and when they do the combina- 
tion is likely to break up any moment. 
You all know people like that, good 
enough when by themselves but sure to 
break up any club, church or society 
they get into. Now, the value of nitro- 
gen in warfare is due to the fact that 
all the atoms desert in a body on the 
field of battle. Millions of them may be 
lying packed in a gun cartridge, as 
quiet as you please, but let a little 
disturbance start in the neighborhood 
—say a grain of mercury fulminate 
flares up—and all the nitrogen atoms 
get to trembling so violently that they 
cannot be restrained. The shock spreads 
rapidly thru the whole mass. The hydro- 
gen and carbon atoms catch up the 
oxygen and in an instant they are off 
on a stampede, crowding in every direc- 
tion to find an exit, and getting more 
heated up all the time. The only mov- 
able side is the cannon ball in front, so 
they all pound against that and give it 
such a shove that it goes ten miles be- 
fore it stops. The external bombard- 
ment of the cannon ball is, therefore, 
preceded by an internal bombardment 
on the cannon ball by the molecules of 
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Fiving nitrogen by calcium carbide: A view of the oven room in the plant of the 
American Cyanamid Company. The steel cylinders standing in the background are packed 
with the carbide and then put into the ovens sunk in the floor. When these are heated 
internally by electricity to 2000 degrees Fahrenheit pure nitrogen is'let in and absorbed 
by the carbide making cyanamid, which may be used as a fertilizer or for ammonia 


the hot gases, whose speed is about as 
great as the speed of the projectile that 
they propel. 

The active agent in all these explo- 
sives is the nitrogen atom in combina- 
tion with two oxygen atoms, which the 
chemist calls the “nitro group” and 
which he represents by NO.. This group 
was, as I have said, originally used in 
the form of saltpeter or potassium ni- 
trate, but since the chemist did not want 
the potassium part of it—for it fouled 
his guns—he took the nitro group out 
of the nitrate by means of sulfuric acid 
and by the same means hooked it on to 
some compound of carbon and hydrogen 
that would burn without leaving any 
residue, and give nothing but gases. 
One of the simplest of these hydro- 
carbons is glycerin, the same as you 
use for sunburn. This mixt with nitric 
and sulfuric acids gives nitro-glycerin, 
an easy thing to make, tho I should not 
advise anybody to try making it unless 
he has his life insured. But nitro- 
glycerin is uncertain stuff to keep and 
being a liquid is awkward to handle. 
So it was mixt with sawdust or porous 
earth or something else that would soak 
it up. This molded into sticks is our 
ordinary dynamite. 

If instead of glycerin we take cellu- 
lose in the form of wood pulp or cotton 
and treat this with nitric acid in the 
presence of sulfuric we get nitro-cel- 
lulose or gun-cotton, which is the chief 
ingredient of smokeless powder. 

Now gun-cotton looks like common 
cotton. It is too light and loose to pack 
well into a gun. So it is dissolved with 
ether and alcohol or acetone to make a 
plastic mass that can be molded into 
rods and cut into grains of suitable 
shape and size to burn at the proper 
speed. 

Here, then, we have a liquid explo- 


sive, nitro-glycerin, that has to be 
soaked up in some porous solid, and a 
porous solid, gun-cotton, that has to be 
soaked up with some liquid. Why not 
solve both difficulties together by dis- 
solving the guncotton in 


infectant. If this is treated with nitric 
and sulfuric acids we get from it picric 
acid, a yellow crystalline solid. Every 
government has its own secret formula 
for this. The British call theirs “lyd- 
dite,” the French “melinite” and the 
Japanese “shimose.” 

The third kind of high explosives uses 
as its base toluol. This is not so famil- 
iar to us as glycerin, cotton or carbolic 
acid. It is one of the coal tar products, 
an inflammable liquid, resembling ben- 
zene. When treated with nitric acid in 
the usual way it takes up like the others 
three nitro groups and so becomes tri- 
nitro-toluol. Realizing that people could 
not be expected to use such a mouthful 
of a word, the chemists have suggested 
various pretty nicknames, trotye, tritol, 
trinol, tolite and trilit, but the public, 
with the wilfulness it always shows in 
the matter of names, persists in calling 
it TNT, as tho it were an author like 
G. B. S., or G. K. C., or F. P. A. TNT 
is the latest of these high explosives 
and in some ways the best of them. 
Picric acid has the bad habit of attack- 
ing the metals with which it rests in 
contact forming sensitive picrates that 
are easily set off, but TNT is inert to- 
ward metals and keeps well. TNT melts 
far below the boiling point of water so 
can be readily liquefied and poured into 
shells. It is insensitive to ordinary 
shocks. A rifle bullet can be fired thru 
a case of it without setting it off, and 
if lighted with a match it burns quietly. 
The amazing thing about these modern 
explosives, the organic nitrates, is the 





the nitro-glycerin and so 
get a double explosive? 
This is a simple idea. 
Any cf us can see the 
sense of it—once it is 
suggested to us. But Al- 
fred Nobel, the Swedish 
chemist, who thought it 
out first in 1878, made 
millions out of it. Then, 
apparently alarmed at 
the possible consequences 
of his invention he be- 
queathed the fortune he 
had made by it to found 
international prizes for 
medical, chemical and 











physical discoveries, 
idealistic literature and 
the promotion of peace. 
But his posthumous ef- 
forts for the advance- 
ment of civilization and 
tke abolition of war did 
not amourt to much and 
his high explosives are 
now being employed to. 
blow into pieces the doc- 
tors, chemists, authors 
and pacifists he wished 
to reward. Nobel’s invention, “cordite,” 
is composed of nitro-glycerin and nitro- 
cellulose with a little mineral jelly or 
vaseline. 

Besides cordite and similar mixtures 
of nitroglycerin and_nitro-cellulose 
there are two other classes of high ex- 
plosives in common use. 

One is made from carbolic acid, which 
is familiar to us all by its use as a dis- 


Burning air in a Birkeland-Eyde furnace at the DuPont 
plant. An electric arc consuming about 4000 horse-power 
of energy is passing between the U-shaped electrodes, 
which are made of copper tube cooled by an internal cur- 
rent of water. On the sides of the chamber are seen the 
openings thru which the air passes impinging directly on 
both sides of the surface of the disk of flame. This flame 
is approximately seven feet in diameter and appears to 
be continuous altho an alternating current of fifty cycles 
a second is used. The electric arc is spread into this disk 
flame by the repellent power of an electro-magnet the 
pointed pole of which is seen at bottom of the picture. 
Under this intense heat a part of the nitrogen and oxygen 
of the air combine to form ovides of nitrogen which. when 
dissolved in water, form the nitric acid used in explosives 


way they will stand banging about and 
burning, yet the terrific violence with 
which they blow up when shaken by an 
explosive wave of a particular velocity 
like that of a fulminating cap. Like 
picric acid, TNT stains the skin yellow 
and causes soreness and sometimes seri- 
ous cases of poisoning among the em- 
ployees, mostly girls, in the munition 
factories. On the other hand, the girls 
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working with cordite get to using it as 
chewing gum; a harmful habit, not be- 
cause of any danger of being blown up 
by it, but because nitro-glycerine is a 
heart stimulant and they do not need 
that. 

TNT is by no means smokeless. The 
German shells that explode with a cloud 
of black smoke and which British sol- 
diers call “Black Marias,” “coal-boxes” 
or “Jack Johnsons” are loaded with it. 
But it is an advantage to have a shell 
show where it strikes, altho a disad- 
vantage to have it show where it starts. 

It is these high explosives that have 
revolutionized warfare. As soon as the 
first Germ shell packed with these 
new nitrates burst inside the Gruson 
copula at Liége and tore out its steel 
and concrete by the roots the world 
knew that the day of the fixt fortress 
was gone. The armies deserted their 
expensively prepared fortifications and 
took to the trenches. The British troops 
in France found their weapons futile 
and sent across the Channel the cry of 
“Send us high explosives or we perish!” 
The home Government was slow to heed 
the appeal, but no progress was made 
against the Germans until the Allies 
had the means to blast them out of 
their entrenchments by shells loaded 
with five hundred pounds of TNT. 

All +hese explosives are made from 
nitric acid and this used to be made 
from nitrates such as potassium nitrate 
or saltpeter. But nitrates are rarely 
found in large quantities. Napoleon and 
Lee had a hard time to scrape up 
enough saltpeter from the compost 
heaps, cellars and caves for their gun- 
powder, and they did not use as much 
nitrogen in a whole campaign as is 
freed in a few days’ cannonading on 
the Somme. Now there is one place in 
the world—and so far as we know one 
only—where nitrates are to be found 


abundantly. This is in a desert on the 
western slope of the Andes where an- 
cient guano deposits have decomposed 
and there was not enough rain to wash 
away their salts. Here is a bed two 
miles wide, two hundred miles long and 
five feet deep yielding some twenty to 
fifty per cent of sodium nitrate. The de- 
posit originally belonged to Peru, but 
Chile fought her for it and got it in 
1881. Here all countries came to get 
their nitrates for agriculture and pow- 
der making. Germany was the largest 
customer and imported 750,000 of 
Chilean nitrate in 1913 besides using 
100,000 of other nitrogen salts. By this 
means her old, wornout fields were 
made to yield greater harvests than our 
fresh land. Germany and England were 
like two duelists buying powder at the 
same shop. The Chilean Government, 
pocketing an export duty that now ag- 
gregates half a billion dollars, permitted 
the saltpeter to be shoveled impartially 
into British and German ships, and so 
two nitrogen atoms, torn from their 
Pacific home and parted, like Evange- 
line and Gabriel, by transportation 
oversea, may have found themselves 
flung into each other’s arms from the 
mouths of opposing howitzers in the air 
of Flanders. Goethe could write a ro- 
mance on such a theme. 


OW the moment war broke out this 

source of supply was shut off to 
both parties, for they blockaded each 
other. The British fleet closed up the 
German ports while the German cruis- 
ers in the Pacific took up a position off 
the coast of Chile in order to intercept 
the ships carrying nitrates to England 
and France. The Panama Canal, de- 
signed to afford relief in such an emer- 
gency, caved in most inopportunely. 
The British sent a fleet to the Pacific 
to clear the nitrate route, but it was 


outranged and defeated on November 
1, 1914. Then a stronger British fleet 
was sent out and smashed the Germans 
off the Falkland Islands on December &. 
But for seven weeks the nitrate route 
had been closed while the chemical re- 
actions on the Marne and Yser were 
decomposing nitrogen compounds at an 
unheard of rate. 

England was now free to get nitrates 
for her munition factories, but Ger- 
many was still bottled up. She had 
stored up Chilean nitrates in anticipa- 
tion of the war and as soon as it was 
seen to be coming she bought all she 
could get in Europe. But this supply 
was altogether inadequate and the war 
would have come tu an end in the first 
winter if German chemists had not pro- 
vided for such a contingency in advance 
by working out methods of getting ni- 
trogen from the air. Long ago it was 
said that the British ruled the sea and 
the French the land so that left nothing 
to the German but the air. The Ger- 
mans seem to have taken this jibe seri- 
ously and to have set themselves to 
make the most of the aerial realm in 
order to challenge the British and 
French in the fields they had appro- 
priated. They had succeeded so far that 
the Kaiser when he declared war might 
well have considered himself the Prince 
of the Power of the Air. He had a fleet 
of Zeppelins and he had means for the 
fixation of nitrogen such as no other na- 
tion possest. The Zeppelins have burst 
like wind bags, but the nitrogen plants 
have worked and have made Germany 
independent of Chile not only during 
this war, but in the time of peace to 
come. Germany is now using 200,000 
tons of nitric acid a year in explosives, 
yet her supply of nitrogen is exhaust-- 
less. 

Nitrogen is free as air. That is the 
trouble; it is [Continued on page 103 
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The liberation of nitrogen. Every gun fired releases free nitrogen or its owides from compounds that might be used in manufacture 








THE WIDOW NOLEN 


An Unofficial University Just Outside Harvard’s Gates 


HEY call him “The Widow,” no 
one knows why. Whatever he is 
called he is, in his own single 
person, Harvard’s chief competi- 
tor. In moments of indiscreet candor 
members of the Harvard Faculty have 
confest that the college has tried, and 
tried in vain, every possible means of 
dislodging him—even to flattering him 
out of the way with the offer of a chair 
in the college. But he never could af- 
ford the honor. The highest paid pro- 
fessors in Harvard get a meagre $5000 
a year. “The Widow’*is reputed to en- 
joy an income of $20,000 a year—per- 
haps more. Nobody knows. 

So he remains what he is—president 
of himself. For he is in his own univer- 
sity, with his own staff of fifteen pro- 
fessors, and his own dormitories, con- 
veniently stationed just outside the 
famous Harvard “Yard.” The one con- 
cession he makes to Harvard is to per- 
mit his students the use of all of Har- 
vard’s facilities—the Bursar, the Yard, 
the Gym, Soldiers Field, even the class- 
rooms if they please. Even Harvard’s 
degrees. All “The Widow” pretends to 
supply is the best known substitute for 
a Harvard education. 

If you find that it would be pleasant 
to be a Bachelor of Arts but for cer- 
tain annoying obstacles in the way; if 
you find your studies interfering with 
the pleasures of the theater or the ath- 
letic field; if the exams are approach- 
ing and certain to find you embarrassed 
how to meet them; if you are the son 
of a rich man, a little spoiled and un- 
accustomed to work—what do you do? 
You visit the Widow Nolen. 


ND straightway you come under the 

eye of a remarkable man. Two gen- 
erations of Harvard men know him, by 
reputation if not by personal experi- 
ence of his bewildering fund of knowl- 
edge and his even more bewildering 
gift of handing it out to you in one ex- 
quisite, highly concentrated pill of in- 
formation. In the Harvard records he 
is William Whiting Nolen, A.B. ’84. 
During five more years in the Graduate 
School he drew down an A.M. in ’86. 
Then to make a thoro job of it, he put 
himself thru the Law School besides. 
No one has discovered why he slighted 
the Medical School, the Dental School, 
the Veterinary School, and the Bussey 
Institute of Agriculture. Except for 
these trifling omissions, his education 
is fairly complete. 

But in Harvard he learned much 
more than Harvard teaches deliber- 
ately. He learned, besides, the peculiar 
psychology of the Harvard professor. 
He learned how the Harvard professor 
teaches. Most important of all, to him- 
self at least, he learned to gage, and 
with an accuracy that is uncanny, pre- 
cisely what questions any given Har- 
vard professor is most apt to ask. 

Suppose an exam catches you a 
trifle innocent cf history or literature. 
Suppose you have never dipped into 
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some obscure book like “Vanity Fair.” 
To repair this natural oversight you 
join one of the Widow’s famous “sem- 
inars.” It is chiefly by these seminars 
that the Widow’s fame and fortune 
live. 

These meetings are organized with 
wonderful psychological cleverness. 
Fifty students will be admitted to a 
room in the Widow’s establishment. The 
room is stark naked. Not a picture is 
on the walls to distract your eye. Not 
a sound is heard, except the Widow’s 
voice, to break your attention. You sit 
in silence with a pad of paper on your 
knee. Naturally every man jack in the 
room is frightened to death for fear of 
flunking, and the Widow begins with 
that advantage to himself. 


E needs no other advantage. No one 

sleeps when the Widow is speaking. 
One reason why his patients nearly al- 
ways pass the desired exam is because 
the Widow has a marvelous faculty for 
making his talks interesting. Any pro- 
fessor might learn from him there. In 
an hour he will range over an entire 
history course. All he pretends to do is 
spot in the high lights, the main events, 
the leading figures. But it is all a won- 
derfully clear and compact digest of the 
course to be covered. Easy as this may 
be to remember, and remember even 
beyond the day of the examination, the 
Widow will finish by retracing his talk 
in a still more wonderfully clear and 
condensed conclusion. . 

In a literature course he vill outline 
the periods and give the subsiance of 
every book required in the course. He 
will give you the message, the philoso- 
phy, the teachings of every author. And 
all this in the space of one hour! 
“Around the World in Eighty Days” 
reduced to sixty minutes! And yet the 
Widow has been known to lecture for 
five hours on end without a break. 

In a complicated course he may sup- 
ply a few “keys” for the memory, for 
he has invented a complete system of 
mnemonics. With almost hypnotic effect 
he will hang up a chart laying bare, 
say, the whole secret of a course in 
trigonometry. Or he may make the 
word “Nawb” serve as a symbol for a 
whole period in history. A fool word in 
itself, it sticks in the memory by rea- 
son of that very fact, and faithfully 
bobs up in the mind during the exam, 
to stand for the names of Napoleon, 
Wellington and Bluecher, and their in- 
fluence on the nineteenth century. 

Or suppose a student on the eve of a 
German exam finds that he has opened 
nary a one of the books required for 
outside reading in the course. The 
Widow will welcome him to a cubicle 
in his establishment where he will be 
made comfortable with cigars or ciga- 
rets. The chair is restful. Everything 
is provided to leave the student’s mind 
open to treatment. Then in comes one 
of the Widow’s faculty of assistants. 
In the course of a single evening, while 


the student has nothing to do but sit 
back and drink it in and try to remem- 
ber it all, this assistant will go thru 
that list of books and give a nutshell! 
account of the contents of each one. 

It is a college education in capsule 
form. 

The one fault to be laid against a 
Nolen degree is that this mass of in- 
formation is not guaranteed to stick in 
the mind for longer than the three 
hours of the examination. It is apt to 
be written on the mind in vanishing 
ink. Still, there is nothing to prevent a 
student from remembering it all if he 
can. The Widow charges his price and 
offers his commodity, to be taken how 
you please. 

His income is his own business, but 
he certainly drives a thriving trade. If 
you want a whole evening with one of 
his assistants he will charge you $5 for 
the services rendered. To join one of 
his hour-long seminars costs each man 
of the fifty present $2.50. And during 
the exam period the Widow and his fac- 
ulty are busy day and night. Another 
of his rush seasons opens when the 
boys from the prep schools begin to 
congregate for the entrance exams. For 
these the Widow even maintains a dor- 
mitory, a nursery, for the fatherly care 
of the backward. It is a prep school in 
itself, with a course reduced to three 
or four weeks. For such services the 
Widow charges accordingly, with his 
prices based on the backwardness of 
the case. Since his patrons come mostly 
from the rich, his charges are probably 
in proportion. 

Toward his assistants, however, he is 
reputed to be generous enough. He 
picks the brightest men he can get, and 
pays them well. You are taxed $2.50 
for an hour with one of them, and of 
that $2.50 the Widow collects fifty 
cents. The $2 goes to the assistants. 


UTSIDE his crowded hours of tutor- 

ing Mr. Nolen finds time to indulge 
a nice taste in old furniture and objects 
of art—and his rooms are thickly 
strewn with superb specimens. And 
often, out of an income ample beyond 
his own simple needs, he exerts himself 
in behalf of the poor student. More than 
one man has had from Mr. Nolen other 
aids to a Harvard degree than great 
gobs of information only. 

Such is the familiar figure of many 
jibes and of more caricatures than 
have been aimed at any other college 
celebrity. 

“Dead or dying, drunk or sleeping, 
Nolen puts you thru; 

But gratitude takes early wings when 
Nolen’s bill is due.” 

So runs a famous lyric lampooning 
the high tax that Nolen levies on lazi- 
ness. And so he daily and serenely takes 
his stroll along the Charles, comfort- 
able and corpulent, carelessly drest, 


with the never-absent Boston terrier 
that is almost as familiar a figure as: 


he. 
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THE MEN 
WHO TIRED 
OF FIGHTING 
German prison- 
ers lately seem 
to have _ been 
more willing to 
surrender than 
to fight — per- 
haps the prison- 
er’s face below 
illustrates their 
viewpoint. Con- 
trast it, for ea- 
ample, with 
photographs 
you've seen of 
British Tommies 
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PRISONERS AS STRETCHER-BEARERS 


There is plenty of useful work that prisoners 
of war can do; this official British photograph 
shows a squad of them sent to carry wounded 
soldiers under the direction of an Allied officer 
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ONE WAY TO BE SURE OF FOOD 
Soup, at least, and war bread, can always be 
counted on in the prison camps—and perhaps 
that is a gain to be considered by the men who 
have been fighting in the German trenches 
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FOUR THOUSAND PRISONERS IN A DAY 
The British advance on Ypres last week under General Haig captured German positions on a sia-mile front and took 4446 prisoners 
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WHAT A MAN MUST DO TO FLY 


“PAST POINTING,” AN IMPORTANT TEST 
Try whirling round in a chair ten times in ten seconds with your 
eyes closed, and when you stop touch the director’s hand. If your 
“balance” is normal you'll point past three times before you touch 
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Photographs copyright by ’aul Thompson 

DO YOU SEE THINGS AS THEY ARE? 
T'his vision test for depth and distance is important. Suppose you 
saw ahead a couple of enemy scouts and your own hangar—a 
lot depends on gaging the distances with speed and accuracy 





TWO LIGHTS—OR ONE? 
The candle flame test for muscle balance—the apparatus duplicates 
the flame and the candidate must see the two lights just above 
cach other when the bubble in the spirit level is exactly centered 


MUCH DEPENDS ON THE SEMI-CIRCULAR CANALS 
More necessary than “nerve” or vision are the semi-circular canals 
in your inner ear. The candidate in the chair was whirled to the 
left and told to hold his head up. It fell to the left—as it should 
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canals 
to the International Film 


should WAR IN THE THIRD DIMENSION 
The exciting chase of an Italian warplane after an Austrian invader (on the right). The aeroplane is sentinel in the Italian Alps 
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THE THEATER THAT COMES TO YOU 


BY CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY 






AUTHOR OF “THE FOREST PRINCESS AND OTHER MASQUES” 


teau Theater is proof of the fact 

that if you have something origi- 

nal to offer people it does not mat- 
ter when or where you offer it. 

Mr. Walker is a young college man 
who received his theater diploma from 
Mr. Belasco, for whom he was play- 
reader and later play director before 
evolving a theater of his own. 

The Portmanteau Theater is what its 
name suggests . . a portable play- 
house that has been aptly called “The 
Theater That Comes to You.” It can be 
set up in a hall or auditorium, in a 
theater, or in a park or city square. It 
is a traveling little theater. It is not 
dependent on bookings. Therefore it is 
an independent theater. It has the 
power to create its own circuit. 

The Portmanteau Theater is a New 
York product. It was first set up and 
gave its first performance at Christa- 
dora House two years ago. It com- 
menced its performances in an off sea- 
son of the year, in a social settlement, 
in an inaccessible and slum-y part of 
town. Yet the critics went eagerly to 
see it and brought it to the attention 
of the public. 

Such was the modest entrance of the 
Portmanteau Theater, a theater that 
has now become an established fact. 
From the time of its first performance 
it became more and more in demand. 
It traveled about in New York City. 
Next it was set up in a regular theater, 
and finally found itself so in demand 
that it suddenly had a circuit reaching 
from coast to coast. When this theater 
goes on the road it does not send out a 
second company. The players of the 
New York Company go with it. It is the 
only traveling little theater in this 
country, and even on the road it pre- 
serves little theater ideals. 


S TUART WALKER’S Portman- 


HE spirit of the Portmanteau is un- 

commercial. This is proved in many 
ways, but in none more clearly than in 
Mr. Walker’s Christmas gift to the 
city of New York one year ago. He set 
up his Portmanteau Theater in Madi- 
son Square on Christmas night, and 
gave a free performance of his play, 
The Seven Gifts. His audience was 
formed of the homeless of the city. The 
park benches—those seats of the out- 
of-work and despairing—were drawn 
up to form an out-door auditorium. 
People came early and waited hours to 
see the play. Snow had fallen. The 
square and its trees were white with 
it. And this white background seemed 
to intensify the deep mysterious colors 
used in the Portmanteau setting. Mr. 
Walker will do much in the future, but 
it will be difficult to equal the emotional 
quality of this performance. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the Port- 
manteau. It has one scene setting which 
it uses thruout. This scene setting 
is painted with different colored lights: 
is made brighter or darker as the case 
may be. New backgrounds are added to 
9g 





it, or subtracted from it. But the scene 
framework remains the same. It is 
itself the Portmanteau Theater. 

The stationary interior scene of the 
Portmanteau is wrought in four colors: 
black, blue, gilt and white—tho the 
note of white is used very sparingly. 
Half way up the walls of the scene are 
black—as if they were wainscoted in 
black. It is a dense black, with no sug- 
gestion of wood. Above this black the 
walls are a deep yet intense blue—the 
blue that is seen in the skies of Max- 
field Parrish pictures. This blue is 
flecked with tiny disks of white and 
gold—disks that look like a constella- 
tion of faint stars. Where the blue joins 
the black, a narrow border of gold and 
black binds the colors together. The 
constellation of disks are just above 
this border at the right and left walls 
of the scene and appear again near the 
border in background. 

There are three entrances. Doors at 
the extreme right and left facing each 
other, and made exactly alike have cur- 
tains of blue. In the background is a 
wide square arch, bordered in gold and 
black. Above it is a curious-looking 
half-circle design in the four colors of 
the scene. It is Eastern in its pattern, 
and might come from Japan or India. 

This background arch is the most 
important thing, scenically speaking, 
about the Portmanteau Theater. Be- 
hind this archway glowing scenes may 
be placed, tropic in their color. Mina- 
rets may soar against a vivid sky, or 
storm clouds drift against the heavens, 
or curtains fall in sumptuous folds. 
Or poplar trees may stand in graceful 


White Studio 


Stuart Walker as “Agmar,” chief beggar in 
“The Gods of the Mountain,” by Dunsany 


silhouette, as they do in The Moon 
Lady. 

The scene that is placed in this arch- 
way determines the whole atmosphere 
of whatever play is being produced, 
whether that play is laid in the Never- 
Never-Land, in France, in Far Japan. 
or in the Mountains of the Moon. All 
these are projected from this _back- 
ground scene. It dominates the play. 
Its power suggests and creates. I! 
makes the rest of the stage into a pal- 
ace, a temple, a garden or a street. It 
collaborates with the imagination of 
the audience. 

Nothing is used on the stage of the 
Portmanteau that is not necessary to 
the forward action of the play. Instead 
of overloading his stage, Mr. Walker 
strips it. He relies on line and color for 
his effects. Indeed his stage is so small 
that any attempt at ornate furnishing 
would be in the way. It is surprising 
what an effect of largeness and mys- 
tery can be given in so small a space, 
and it is due to his unencumbered stage 
and his way of using it. His lighting, 
too, plays a prominent part in securing 
these results. 


AS to the personnel of the company, 
Mr. Walker’s players are young pro- 
fessionals more interested in gaining a 
hearing than in receiving inflated sal- 
aries. Mr. Walker looks forward to the 
time when he can charge fifty cents for 
every seat in his house. At present 
regular theater prices prevail with the 
Portmanteau. That is, fifty cents to two 
dollars a seat. But Mr. Walker gave a 
series of morning matinees for chil- 
dren, asking only twenty-five and fifty 
cents for the whole house. 

The first plays produced by the Port- 
manteau Theater in its very early 
struggling days were A Fan and Two 
Candlesticks, by Mary MacMillan; The 
Trimplet, by Mr. Walker, and Six Who 
Pass While the Lentils Boil, a whimsy, 
also by Mr. Walker, which has since 
became celebrated. Then Mr. Walker 
added the strange parable plays of 
Lord Dunsany to his repertoire, stag- 
ing The Gods of the Mountain (in three 
short acts), The Golden Doom (one 
act) and King Argimenes and the Un- 
known Warrior (two acts). Certainly 
these were not plays expected to ap- 
peal to the average audience. Yet Mr. 
Walker proved at once that there is a 
public for such dramas. He invested 
these plays with simple yet curiously 
lovely scenic effects, and with costumes 
rich in color and suggestion. Obviously 
these’ costumes were dyed under the eye 
of the director. There are some expen- 
sive materials, but in the main they 
seem to be created from inexpensive 
stuffs. Canton flannel, cotton crepe and 
cambric are made to look like fabrics 
brought from the mysterious East. 

Besides the Dunsany plays, Mr. 
Walker gives Oscar Wilde’s Birthday 
of the Infanta, and his own Lady of 
the Weeping Willow Tree, a three act 
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play of medieval 
Japan as charm- 
ing as a willow 
ware plate come 
to life! 

Another of his 
productions, Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Nee- 
dle, a medieval 
English play, is 
in direct contrast 
to his other plays, 
as it has bluff and 
hearty humor, and 
investiture of 
bluff and hearty 
colors. 


Gordon  Bot- 
tomly’s Crier By 
Night is also 


given. The rest of 
the repertoire con- 
sists of brief in- 
terludes given be- 
fore the curtain. 








there are other 
means by which 
it might be had. 
It does seem as 
if the fantastic 
play might be a 
better foil than 
the modern play. 
Tagore’s Chitra; 
Florence Farr’s 
Mystery of Ti- 
mel; Evelyn Suth- 
erland’s Road to 


Arcady suggest 
themselves in this 
instance. People 


go to the Port- 
manteau_ expect- 
ing the unusual, 
so that a per- 
formance _ blend- 
ing the exotic 
and the fantas- 
tic would not be 
out of the way. 








That is, after the 
Dunsany play or 
the Wilde play has 
been acted, there 
is a pause while costumes are changed 
and a new background slipped into 
place behind the Portmanteau’s blue 
and gold arch. A curtain is lowered and 
between the shallow space that lies be- 
tween the curtain and the footlights 
an interlude is given. Quite in the 
Elizabethan manner stage attendants 
bring in a chair, .a table, a lamp, or 
whatever is needed. The actors enter 
from right to left, and so the play 
begins. 

There are several of these interludes. 
Nevertheless, The Very Naked Boy, The 
Flame Man, The Medicine Show, by 


White Studw 


The Portmanteau Theater’s Christmas present to New York—*The Seven Gifts,” written 
by Stuart Walker, given by the players out-of-doors on Christmas Hve in Madison Square 


Stuart Walker, and Voices, by Hor- 
tense Flexner. 

Perhaps the exotic needs the balance 
of the commonplace. That can be the 
only reason why Mr. Walker chose 
these one act plays. The spell of Dun- 
sany’s Gods, or Walker’s Old Japan, is 
suddenly broken. Modern clothes and 
modern chatter blot it out. Then again 
comes the strange and exotic. But the 
modern play has broken the atmos- 
phere built up by the first Dunsany 
play, and it is difficult to become en- 
thralled by the second offering. 

Contrast is doubtless desirable, but 
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First in the Great City 


But, after all, 
little theaters are 
an expression of 
personality. Mr. 
Walker’s program expresses. Mr. 
Walker’s idea of what programs should 
be. If there are defects, those defects 
are slight ones. He has created a the- 
ater that is unique; he gives for the 
most part plays of a high order. There 
is no doubting his sincerity, his cour- 
age, or his artistry. He demands less of 
his players than of himself, for he is 
at once actor, regisseur and play- 
wright. He has lent impetus to the Lit- 
tle Theater movement by taking a Little 
Theater on the road. And he has pre- 
served intact Litle Theater ideals. 

New York City 





By Marguerite Wilkinson 








The air is cooler—but it is still warm; 

It is still bright—but the darkness comes earlier; 

And the gods of October would veil in thin haze 

The magic they make in the tops of the trees 

Near the winding paths, near the drive by the river. 


Yesterday the women were white and fine and starchy, 
But today they are dark and furry and fuzzy; 
Yesterday the men were tanned and casual, 

But today they are all tight-lipped and earnest, 

For vacations are over and summer is going. 
Yesterday the streets were full of playing children, 
But today the children are hidden from the morning, 
Hidden in schools with their midsummer beauty, 
Spirited away from the gods of October. 


Yesterday in hallways of apartment buildings 
The hallboys drowsed and the floors were bare; 
Today the hallboys are brisk and busy, 

Elevators creak and drone and murmur 

And the old oriental rugs are brought in 

And chained to the floor of the bare white hall, 
And the hall seems fuller and darker and warmer. 
Yesterday there was no sound in the morning 
But the early hurdy-gurdy playing—playing 


Tho all the tunes were tired. But today 
The radiator sings a squeaky song of steam 
And its ten gilded tubes rejoice together. 


Yesterday in every towering hive of homes 

A few bleak windows glared emptily at life, 

Where faces were not nor any living touch 

To stir the dull peace of stale white curtains; 

But today the streets are choked with moving vans, 
Moving hundreds of people to hundreds of places 
With their grand pianos and their beds and tables, 
With their trunks and carpets and cheap oak bureaus, 
Bundles, bric-a-brac, and brutal pictures, 

And other strange inhuman human goods, 

Alien and strange to the gods of October. 

But the streets are freshened by the beauty of lads 
And the gayety of girls newly come from the country, 
Selling things—pceaches and adding machines— 
Making things—millinery, music, and—money— 
Dreaming things—wealth—fame—love—and the rest— 
For the day of their dreaming is never, never done. 


The air is still warm, but it is growing cooler— 
Tho the darkness comes early it is still bright— 
And the trees on the drive are a changeful glory— 
Who honors with me the gods of October? 

















PAY AS YOU FIGHT 


BY JOHN J. FITZGERALD 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OR eight weeks the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has 
been in session seven or eight 
hours a day working out the War 
Deficiency Appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year ending next June. The com- 
mittee, unaffected by any question of 
partizanship, without prejudice or bias, 
without desire to embarrass, and with 
no intention to shirk any duty, finally 
approved a bill which, with the pro- 
posed amendments, carries appropria- 
tions of $5,355,976,016.93, and author- 
ized contract obligations of $2,401,- 
458,393.75, a total of $7,757,434,410. 
The result of two months’ investiga- 
tion on this bill and of five or six weeks’ 
investigation in connection with the 
previous emerzency bill has led me to 
believe that we have been remarkably 
fortunate in having accomplished what 
has been done, in view of the handicaps 
under which the departments of the 
Government have been laboring. I did 
not enter, and neither did any other 
member of the committee, upon those 
investigations with any bias in favor 
of the departments or with any desire 
to shield them if errors existed. We en- 
tered the investigation in the belief that 
the most effective service that the 
House could render would be, if it found 
errors, if it found inefficiency, if it 
found incapacity, not to make that the 
basis of criticism to embarrass, but to 
make it the basis of recommendations 
to eliminate inefficiency and incapacity. 
But, looking at the entire matter from 
that viewpoint, I am convinced, and I 
believe that is the view of all who have 
been connected with this investigation, 
that the country is fortunate in having 
accomplished so much in the time and 
under the conditions that have existed 
since we entered the war. 


O doubt the readers of The Inde- 
pendent will be interested in a brieZ 
review of our financial situation. 

The contemplated expenditure during 
the current fiscal year, without at- 
tempting to anticipate conditions that 
may arise before next June requiring 
drafts on the Treasury, aggregates a 
grand total of $18,288,643,452. Of this 
sum, $1,977,210,200 is the amount ap- 
propriated in the regular annual appro- 
priation bills. The pending deficiency 
bill carries $4,769,583,370. This is an 
addition to the emergency deficiency bill 
in the act of June 15, 1917, carrying 
$3,281,094,451. For the war-risk insur- 
ance bill $45,150,000 is provided. The 
soldiers’ insurance bill will involve an 
expenditure this year of $176,250,000. 
We have provided $7,000,000,000 to be 
loaned to our allies, and the estimated 
interest on the public debt for the cur- 
rent year will be about $200,000,000. 

The estimated revenue from ordinary 
sources for the current year is $1,333,- 
500,000. It is estimated that the revenue 
bill as it will be finally approved, to 
which must be added the postal rev- 
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enues of about $334,000,000, will raise 
this estimated total to $4,067,500,000. 

‘As our bond issue, considering both 
the financing of our operations and the 
advance to the Allies, aggregates $11,- 
538,945,460, or a total anticipated rev- 
enue from loans and revenue of $15,- 
606,445,460, the amount we propose to 
spend during the current fiscal year is 
$2,682,198,092 more than our estimated 
income. It is this very excess of expendi- 
tures above income that has led me to 
believe that before the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year we will be compelled to 
take at least eighty per cent of the ex- 
cess profits, and probably sixty per cent 
of all incomes above a very ordinary 
amount. 


OR is this all. One of the inevitable 

results will be what we are likely to 
face in the very near future, one of 
the things that the Congress has not 
been giving the attention which it ought 
to give. Under the law the departments 
of the Government are today preparing 
the estimates to be submitted to Con- 
gress at the beginning of the next 
regular session—next ‘December—upon 
which appropriations for the fiscal year 
beginning the first day of July, 1918, 














Paul Thompson 


CONGRESSMAN FITZGERALD 


are to be made. No living man can a 
this time prepare an estimate that ha 
any value as to what the expenditure: 
for the War Department or the Nav) 
Department will be for 1919. 

There are two ways to overcome thi: 
difficulty. England adopted one method 
France adopted another. The Britis! 
Government adopted the system of tel! 
ing the House of Commons that it was 
impossible to give any information, tha: 
they simply had to vote the moneys an‘ 
let the Government spend them as the) 
determined it to be necessary. Th 
French system requires its grand com 
missions, of which there are twenty- 
three or so, to obtain of the Government 
estimates every three months for. the 
funds required for the conduct of th« 
war, and does not attempt to anticipate 
the future to an appreciable extent. 

The present situation in this country, 
therefore, emphasizes more than any 
other period in the history of this Gov- 
ernment that all of the appropriations 
of the Governmert ought to be in the 
control of one committee, so that one 
committee in the coming years will be 
able to hear and determine the relatively 
important or unimportant matters, and 
not put a burden upon the people be- 
cause of lack of information that will 
exist and must exist if the eight or nine 
different committees are to make rec- 
ommendations for appropriations. 


XCLUSIVE of the American ex- 

penditures, the total expenditures 
by the nations engaged in war since it 
began three years ago are approxi- 
mately $90,000,000,000. The United 
States is proposing the first year it is 
engaged to expend about $18,000,000,- 
000, which is, therefore, twenty-three 
per cent of the expenditures of all the 
nations in the three years they have 
been engaged in the war. 

Great Britain has spent during that 
period, exclusive of $4,500,000,000 ad- 
vanced to her allies, $18,500,000,000, 
and the United States is proposing to 
expend in one year as much as England 
expended in three years, more than the 
French expenditures of $15,327,400,000 
by about three billion dollars, and nearly 
two-thirds of the total expenditures of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary—$34,- 
100,000,000—in three years. The ex- 
penditures of Russia have amounted to 
about $15,000,000,000, an estimate more 
or less conjectural because of inability 
to get figures, but based upon studies 
of financial experts of the world, while 
Italy in a year and a half has expended 
$3,200,000,000. 

These figures clearly indicate the ne- 
cessity for money for financing the war 
—money in amounts which the mind 
cannot conceive. It is up to the great 
peoples of the allied countries, repre- 
senting the great democracies of the 
world, to expend it for the sake of the 
world’s combined welfare. 

Washington, D C. 
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Twenty-five yearsagotheGeneral 
Electric Company was founded. 


Since then, electricity has sent its 
~— through the whole structure 
of life. 


Eager to turn wheels, to lift and 
carry, to banish dark, to gather 
heat, to hurl voices and thoughts 
across space, to give the world 
newtools for its work—electricity 
has bent to man’s will. 


Throughout this period the Gen- 
eral Electric Company has held 
the great responsibilities and high 
ideals of leadership. 
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It has set free the spirit of research. 


It has given tangible form to in- 
vention, in apparatus of infinite 
precision and gigantic power. 


And it has gone forth, co-operat- 
ing with every industry, to com- 
mand this unseen force and fetch 
it far to serve all people. 

By the achievements which this 
company has already recorded 
may best be judged the greater 
ends its future shall attain, the 
deeper mysteries it yet shall solve 
in electrifying more and more ot 
the world’s work. 











GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 











DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


my suspense file a brief message from 

one of our readers in the West re- 
questing me to explain specifically the rea- 
son for my uncompromising hostility to the 
deferred dividend plan of life insurance. 
“Do you not think,” he asks, “that divi- 
dends should be conserved?’ 

It makes no difference who this inquirer 
is, nor what are his relations to the sys- 
tem. He may be the agent of a company 
which is transacting that class of business ; 
or his interest in the question may be lim- 
ited to the holding of a policy of that kind. 
Whatever his position in the matter, he is 
evidently prejudiced in favor of the plan 
and disposed to defend it against criticism. 
Here is the evidence which I can produce 
against it. 

First, let us dispose of the question he 
asks: “Do you not think that dividends 
should be conserved?” 

I do. I desire to make the answer as 
unequivocal as possible. The great mass of 
life insurance in force, perhaps as much 
as eighty per cent of it, is for protective 
purposes, as distinguished from that which 
exists as savings or as it is improperly de- 
scribed, investments. The annual dividend 
on the average policy is a very small sum 
because the amount of the average policy 
is low—something like $2000. As the pur- 
pose is to defend dependents against the 
death of the bread-winner, all the money 
devoted to a policy, including the divi- 
dends, should be allowed to remain in it 
year after year, not only for twenty years 
—the longest term for which deferred divi- 
dends are written—but for life. They 
should be used to buy additions payable at 
death with the policy. 


| y= some time past I have carried in 


O anybody but a life insurance man this 

would seem to represent me as a be- 
liever in deferred dividends; and _ that 
would be true but for the stipulations re- 
specting the disposition of dividends con- 
tained in the policies issued under that de- 
scription. My objection to those contracts 
rests principally on two facts. First, the 
company does not have to account to the 
policyholder for dividend earnings until the 
end of the term for which the policy is is- 
sued; second, all dividends are forfeited if 
the policyholder dies or lapses his policy 
before the expiration of the term. There 
are other objections growing out of these 
two which it is unnecessary to discuss. To 
my mind these two are sufficient to con- 
demn the plan and, I may add in passing, 
this was the conclusion arrived at in 1906 
by a committee of the New York legislature 
after a thoro investigation of the system. 

It is found that the privilege of non- 
accountancy at least once a year leads to 
extravagance of management; and it is 
obvious that the provision for forfeiture in 
the event of death or lapse reduces the 
business to the level of a gambling game, 
with all the accrued dividends going to 
those who can stay to the end. 

Under this system properly carried out 
the winnings of those who do stay to the 
end should be large; and I am of the opin- 
ion that the estimates of final distributive 
dividends made could be realized. But they 
never have been. There lies before me as 
I write a letter from a reader of this de- 
partment (supplementing another written 
to me more than a year ago) who held a 
Twenty-Payment deferred policy in a com- 
paratively small Western company. His 
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SPEAKING OF INSURANCE 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


policy matured about a month ago and he 
gives me the result of the settlement made. 
At the time he took the policy, which was 
for $2000, the company estimated that his 
dividend at maturity would be $449 per 
$1000, or a total of $898. Last month when 
the company settled with him he received 
a total of $240.10, a little more than 
twenty-five per cent of the estimate. He 
adds: “I have paid annually $15 more for 
this policy than a non-participating Twen- 
ty-Year Life would have cost me in any 
one of several Eastern companies. In other 
words, the company is returning to me but 
a portion of my excess payments without 
interest.” 

This experience is fairly representative 
of all the deferred dividend business and— 
omitting all consideration of the ethical 
side of the scheme, which alone should con- 
demn it—proves it unprofitable as a com- 
mercial venture. 

-_— 


T is the duty of citizens at all times to 
I take scrupulous care of that portion of 

the national wealth entrusted to their 
keeping; it is imperative that they do so 
now. We have grown up to be a careless, 
wasteful and extravagant people. Sudden- 
ly confronted with the most destructive 
war in which the human race has ever been 
engaged, every ounce of substance counts. 
Billions of dollars worth of it already has 
been, is being and will be ruthlessly de- 
stroyed before the freedom of the world 
will be assured. Every ounce of food, every 
yard of cloth, every foot of lumber, every 
pound of paper, every ton of metal must 
be made to go as far as it can be. Nothing 
that can be saved must be thrown away. 

Among our numerous extravagances we 
must include that which is represented by 
the property which goes up in smoke, 
amounting now to about a quarter of a 
billion a year. Expert fire insurance statis- 
ticians tell us that about eighty per cent 
of this loss is preventable. which means 
that thru carelessness and _ indifference 
amounting to crime we are permitting 
$200,000,000 of our capital to be destroyed 
every year. 

Destroyed is the word. Do we realize its 
full meaning? I don’t think we do. The 
actual significance of the thing has been 
obscured by insurance. A man owns a 
home worth $5000 and furniture and house- 
hold goods worth $3000 more. He has $7000 
insurance on it. The entire property is con- 
sumed by fire. He settles with the insur- 
ance companies and gets $7000. He con- 
cludes the loss to be $1000, the difference 
between the total value of the property and 
the insurance money. His personal loss is 
but $1000 but the loss to the common- 
wealth is $8000, the value of the property 
which has been annihilated. 

Here is a grain elevator containing a 
million bushels of wheat, worth at present 
prices nearly $2,500,000. There is insur- 
ance on it to the amount of $2,000,000. It 
burns; the insurance is paid and the own- 
ers of the grain are out $500.000 net. But 
if you wiil take your mind.off the dollars 
for an instant and concentrate it on wheat 
you will find that the nation’s loss is just 
1.000,000 bushels of necessary breadstuff. 
The insurance companies have not saved 
any of that wheat. Insurance has merely 
taken up a collection of $2,000 000 and par- 
tially reimbursed the owners of it. The 
wheat itself is gone. The food supply has 
been lessened to that extent. 





We haven’t any choice in the matter « 
this war—we’ve got to win it. The peac 
we are fighting for rests on nothing les 
than universal disarmament. That sound 
a long way off, and perhaps it is, but that 
I believe, is the only foundation on whic! 
it can rest permanently. We have unde: 
taken a big contract, but we are young an‘ 
strong and rich. We can deliver the goods 
if we pull together, every man, woman ani 
child contributing his and her pound or 
ounce to the achievement of the task. This 
we must do in every department of activity. 
There can be no cessation, no rest, unti! 
the peace treaty we must have is signed. 
To realize this splendid vision all of us 
must be policemen and policewomen and 
policechildren guarding the national wealth. 
Remember that is the only capital we have 
to invest in this tremendous and perilous 
enterprize. Let us eat, drink and wear what 
we need, not what we want, leaving the 
surplus for the needs of the people of the 
nations who are fighting with us for the 
emancipation of the human race. Waste 
nothing; permit no one else to waste any- 
thing. : 

Included in this work must be an untir- 
ing vigilance in preventing the destruction 
of property by fire. As already indicated. 
the annual injury we suffer from that 
cause is serious and, I regret to report, the 
record for this year, up to date, is worse 
than during the same period last year. The 
fire insurance companies, thru the National 
Board of Underwriters, are codperating 
with the Government by conducting a con- 
servation campaign all over the country, its 
work having received the aid and support 
of all state and municipal authorities. Thru 
an army of special agents inspections are 
being made of all properties of special im- 
portance to the needs of the Government. 
Recommendations are being made to prop- 
erty owners for the correction of hazard- 
ous conditions with the result, says one re- 
port, “of correcting a surprizingly large 
number.” 


T is important that every citizen help 

the National Board in this work. House- 
holders should exercize care in handling in- 
flammables; in seeing that their stoves, fur- 
paces and lamps are kept in good order; 
that flues are clean and free from frac- 
tures; that hot ashes are not dumped into 
wooden receptacles; that lighted matches 
are not thrown on inflammable materials; 
that all electric wires are properly insu- 
lated. 

Merchants, manufacturers and the own- 
ers of buildings in which business of any 
kind is conducted should respond cheerfully 
and promptly to requests made by the in- 
spectors of the fire underwriters for the 
removal of existing hazards. The owners of 
buildings in which agricultural products. 
grain and textile materials are stored or 
manufactured should exercize the same 
willingness to help this work. From the 
tenant in the cheapest dwelling to the big 
factory, and from every person inhabiting 
or working in them ceaseless contributions 
to this cause can and should be made. Our 
self-interest must be set aside while this 
war lasts. We must work for the whole 
country. 

Most of us can’t give our lives, but we 
ean do the next great thing—give our de- 
voted services. And let me assure you that 
much will be contributed in the effort to 
reduce the waste by fire. 
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CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


(Continued from page 93) 


too free. It is fixt nitrogen that we want 
ind that we are willing to pay for; nitro- 
gen in combination with some other ele- 
ments in the form of food or fertilizer so 
we can make use of it as we set it free. 
Fixt nitrogen in its cheapest form, Chile 
saltpeter, now costs $250 a ton. Free nitro- 
gen costs nothing and is good for nothing. 
If a land-owner has a right to an expanding 
pyramid of air above him to the limits of 
the atmosphere—as, I believe, the courts 
have decided in the eaves-dropping cases— 
then for every square foot of his ground 
he owns 64 tons of nitrogen worth over 
$1600 if it were in combination. The air 
is four-fifths free nitrogen and if we could 
absorb it in our lungs as we do the oxygen 
ef the other fifth a few minutes breathing 
would give us a full meal. But we let this 
free nitrogen all out again thru our noses 
and then go and pay 35 cents a pound for 
steak or 60 cents a dozen for eggs in order 
to get enough combined nitrogen to live on. 
Tho man is immersed in an ocean of nitro- 
gen, yet he cannot make use of it. He is 
like Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner” with 
“water, water, everywhere and not a drop 
to drink.” 

Nitrogen is, as Hood said not so truly 
about gold, “hard to get and hard to hold.” 
The bacteria that form the nodules on the 
roots of peas and beans have the power 
that man has not of utilizing free nitrogen. 
Instead of this quiet inconspicuous process 
man has to call upon the lightning when 
he wants to fix nitrogen. The air contains 
the oxygen and nitrogen which it is de- 
sired to combine to form nitrates but the 
atoms are paired, like to like. Passing an 
electric spark thru the air breaks up some 
of these pairs and in the confusion of the 
shock the lonely atoms seize on their near- 
est neighbor and so may get partners of 
the other sort. I have seen this same thing 
happen in a square dance where somebody 
made a blunder. It is easy to understand 
the reaction if we represent the atoms of 
oxygen and nitrogen by the initials of their 
names in this fashion: 

NN + OO>~NO+NO 
nitrogen oxygen nitric oxide 

The > represents Jove’s thunderbolt, a 
stroke of artificial lightning. We see on 
the left the molecules of oxygen and nitro- 
gen, before taking the electric treatment as 
separate elemental pairs and then to the 
right of the arrow we find them as com- 
pound molecules of nitric oxide. This takes 
up another atom of oxygen from the air 
and becomes NOO, or using a subscript 
figure to indicate the number of atoms and 
80 avoid repeating the letter, NO, which is 
the familiar nitro group of nitrie acid 
(HO—NO,) and of its salts, the nitrates, 
and of its organic compounds, the high ex- 
plosives. The NO, is a brown and evil- 
smelling gas which when dissolved in water 
(HOH) and further oxidized is completely 
converted into nitric acid. 

The apparatus which effects this trans- 
formation is essentially a gigantic are light 
in » chimney thru which a current of hot 
air is blown. The more thoroly the air 
comes under the action of the electric are 
the more molecules of nitrogen and ogygen 
will be broken up and rearranged, but on 
the other hand if the mixture of gases re- 
mains in the path of the discharge the NO 
mol cules are also broken up and go back 
into their original form of NN and OO. So 
the object is to spread out the electric are 
a8 widely as possible and then run the air 
thru it rapidly. In the Schénherr process 
the electric are is a spiral flame twenty- 
three feet long thru which the air streams 
with a vortex motion. In the Birkeland- 
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James McCutcheon & Co. © 
“The Linen Store” 


Fifth Avenue 
New York 





Reg. Trad e-Mark poe Trad e-M we 
direct attention to the new Fall stocks displayed in 
their Women’s Wear Departments. Like the other 
sections of the store, these cater only to good taste and 
deal only in reliable quality. The favorite materials 
and colors for Gowns, Suits, Coats, etc., in vogue for 
the coming season are here in abundance, as well as 
Lingerie, Underwear, Neckwear, etc. 
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Gowns, Coats, Suits, Etc. Lingerie 








Somehow the French still manage 
to send us attractive Embroideries 
and new designs in fine Lingerie. 
We are also showing the beautiful 
new Hand Embroidery that is now 
being produced in the Philippines, 
and a choice assortment of Ameri- 
can Lingerie, which constantly im- 
proves in beauty. 


Street Frocks in Serge with 
smart pleatings in the new styles, 
$12.95, 15.95, 23.95 and up. 

Tailored Suits in Wool Jersey, 
Oxford Mixtures, Wool. Velours, 


Gabardines, etc., $32.75, 36.00, 38.50 
and up. 
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Afternoon Dresses, Crepe de 
Chine, Soft Satins, Satin Char- 
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meuse, in fascinating new colors - Night Gowns, $1.95, 2.75 and = 

and conceits, $21.50, 25.00 and up. up. = 

Evening and Dinner Gowns : ; na 3 
= Satin Charmeuse, Georgette Crepe, Chemises (Nainsook), $1.25, 2.50, = 
= _Silks, Chiffon Taffeta, trimmed with 3-° and up. = 
= fi d net, $23.95, 35.00, 36.5 d : - = 
= =_— net, $23.95, 35.00, 36.50 an Envelope Chemises, $1.75, 2.00, = 
= 2.50 and up. = 
= Coats in the fashionable bulky ES 
= cut, in Velours, Tweeds, and Plaids, Corgets—Newest Fall Styles in = 
= $27.75, 28.50, 36.50 and up. Batiste and Coutil Corsets to fit all ta 
= Blouses of Georgette Crepe, Crepe figures. = 
= de Chine, Roman Striped Taffeta, = 
- Cotton Voile, $2.95 to 13.75. Send for new Fall Catalogue. = 
SHAUN I: NT HALON __ 















4Scin stamps or coin will bring you e Pathfinder 
of civilization ; history is bela HY ~~ = on ne The Pathfinder is an il d week 

The Pathfinder’s | toe Nation's center,for the Nation; a paper that prints all 2 news of the 

review gives you a clear, im- world and tells the truthand only the truth ;nowinits 24th year. This pa- 

public per fills the bill withoutemptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 

wantto keep posted on whatis going oninthe world, at the leastexpense 

of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 

which is sincere, reliable, entertainin: » wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a paper which puts everything 

clearly, fairly, briefly—hereitis. A dollar bill mailed at our risk will bring you the Pathfinder for a full year, or simply send 2S¢ to 


show that you mightlike such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 
43 weeks, The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. Pathfinder, Box 39, Washington, D.C. 


What 19s ou ‘er Nation's Capital 

























New plan book *‘Gordon-Van 
Tine Homes” shows inexpensive /S¥2p 
simplifications of best architects’ work: af 5 
Ali wholesale prices. Ready-cut or not Ready-cut, 
Local references. Material complete—No Ex 

Save $200 to $500. Book FREE. Send for it, NOW 


Gordon Van Tine Co. 6337 Case Street 


Setisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Davenport, lowa 
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The Simple Truth 
About Corns 


A corn today is just as need- 
less as a spot of dirt. 

It can be ended almost as 
easily, as simply and complete- 
ly as a spot of dirt. 

The way is scientific. It was 
invented by a famous chemist. 
It is prepared by makers of 
surgical dressings, whom physi- 
cians respect. 

It is called Blue-jay. 

You apply it in a jiffy, and 
usually but 


gentle. It affects the corn 
alone. The corn is wrapped 
and protected, so you forget 
it. In two days, usually, the 
corn is gone. Only very 
tough corns need a second ap- 
plication. 

The results are sure. The 
method is gentle, but no corn 
can resist it. Millions of corns 
are ended every month in this 
way. Don’t use harsh methods 
—relics of the 





once. There is 
no muss. The 
pain stops in- 


ever. 
The action is 





Blue-jay 
ee Corn Plasters 
stantly and for- x. Pain _-.. 

25c Packages at Druggists 


old days. See 
what Blue-jay 
does. 

Prove it on 
one corn to- 
night. 








BAUER & BLACK Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. Chicago and New York 





How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops the 
pain by relieving the pressure. 


B is the B&B wax, which gently under- 
mines the corn. Usually it takes only 48 
hours to end the corn completely. 


C is rubber adhesive which sticks without 
wetting. It wraps around the toe and 
makes the plaster snug and comfortable. 


Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, 
one doesn’t feel the corn. The action is 
gentle, and applied to the corn alone. So 
the corn disappears without soreness. 





TYPEWRITERS $10 


up. ALL makes Completely rebuilt. 
guarantee. Shipped on trial. Write toda: 
our Special Price offer No. 145-A—Ositively a list of 
biggest bargains. 
WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO. 
186 N. La. Salle Street, Chicago, Wlinois 


FOR SALE OR RENT: Beautiful home 


of the late E. 
Fourteen room house 


(Miss) Gladys Powell, 


P. Powell at Sorrento, Fla. 
overlooking a lovely lake. 


Clinton, New York. 





BEA 
Co 


Get away from the 


AGER 


pa PA 


jog Som by oniyin 
ind, earnbig money. Study farming me studying on 
by mail and learn the = money making scientific methods. 9 LY You 


STUDY FARMING By Mail 
EARN $1,000 TO $5,000 PER YEAR 


BIGGEST MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY EVER 


lete our Farm 





U CA 


You can get that nice little farm you have dreamed of ER’S C' 
forfyears. If you haven’t enough money to buy it right 


now, take our Farm Manager’s Course, and we'll help 
you get a position as Farm Manager at $1,000 to $5,000 
per year, and you get your expenses paid besides. 

STARTS YOU OUT ON ANY OF OUR COURSES AND 
RESERVES OUR REDUCED PRICES FOR SIX MONTHS 


$1.00 


Illustrated catalo 
courses in Scienti 


We must fill our classes quickly, so in order to do this we have cut the prices on allour courses. Our loss is your gain" 


Send $1.00 and the coupon below, to us at once. 


You can either start your course, or wait until you 


t our catalog. Our terms range from $2.50 per month to $7.50 per month, so you can easily make 
ee payment Send $1.00 tous vem once, and save big money. If you don’t want to take a 
gladly 


course after poang, our catalog, we 
National Bank. Minneapolis. If You 





The National School of Agriculture 

212-47 News Bldg-, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00 for which reserve (enroll? 
me a course at your special reduced prices, for 6 months- 
1 am to get my $1 back if | do not want a course, 


return your money. 
nly Want Our Catalog, Just Mail A Postal. 


BE QUICK—MAIL COUPON—SAVE $33.00 
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Eyde furnace there is a series of semi- 
circular ares spread out by the repellent 
force of a powerful electric magnet in a 
flaming disc seven feet in diameter with a 
temperature of 6300° F. In the Pauling 
furnace the electrodes between which thx 
current strikes are two cast iron tubes curvy- 
ing upward and outward like the horns of ; 
Texas steer and cooled by a stream of 
water passing thru them. These electric 
furnaces produce two or three ounces of 
nitric acid for each kilowatt-hour of cur- 
rent consumed. Whether they can compet+ 
with the natural nitrates and the product: 
of other processes depends upon how cheap- 
ly they can get their electricity. Before the 
war there were several large installation: 
in Norway and elsewhere where water 
power was available and now the Norwe 
gians are using half a million horse power 
continuously in the fixation of nitrogen and 
the rest of the world as much again. The 
Germans had invested largely in these for- 
eign oxidation plants, but shortly before 
the war they had sold out and turned their 
attention to other processes not requiring 
so much electrical energy, for their country 
is poorly provided with water power. The 
Haber process, that they seem to be making 
most of now, is based upon as simple a re- 
action as that we have been considering, for 
it consists in uniting two elemental gases 
to make a compound, but the elements in 
this case are not nitrogen and oxygen, but 
nitrogen and hydrogen. This gives ammonia 
instead of nitric acid, but ammonia is use- 
ful for its own purposes and it can be con- 
verted into nitric acid if this is desired. 
The reaction is: 
NN+HH+HH+HH-NHHH+ NHHH 
nitrogen hydrogen ammonia 
The animals go in two by two, but they 
come out four by four. Four molecules of 
the mixt elements are turned into two 
molecules and so the gas shrinks to half its 
volume. At the same time it acquires an 


odor—familiar to us when we are curing ' 


a cold—that neither of the original gases 
had, The agent that effects the transforma- 
tion in this case is not the electric spark— 
for this would tend to work the reaction 
backwards—but uranium, a rare metal, 
which has the peculiar property of helping 
along a reaction while seeming to take no 
part in it. Such a substance is called a 
catalyst. 

But the uranium, osmium, platinum or 
whatever metal is used as a catalyzing 
ugent is expensive and altho it is not used 
up it is easily “poisoned,” as the chemists 
say, by impurities in the gases. The nitro- 
gen and the hydrogen for the Haber process 
must then be prepared and purified before 
trying to combine them into ammonia. The 
nitrogen is obtained by liquefying air by 
cold and pressure and then boiling off the 
nitrogen at —190° C. The oxygen left is 
useful for other purposes. The hydrogen 
needed is extracted by a similar process of 
fractional distillation from ‘“water-gas.” 
the blue-flame burning gas used for heat- 
ing. Then the nitrogen and hydrogen, mixt 
in the proportion of one to three, as shown 
in the reaction given above, are comprest 
to two hundred atmospheres, heated to 
1300° F.. and passed over the finely divided 
uranium. The stream of gas that comes 
out contains about eight per cent of am- 
monia, which is condensed to a liquid by 
cooling and the uncombined hydrogen and 
nitrogen passed again thru the apparatus. 

The ammonia can be employed in refrig- 
eration and other ways but if it is desired 
to get the nitrogen into the form of nitric 
acid it has to be oxidized by the process in- 
vented by the German chemist Ostwald. 
This is the reaction: 

NH, + 40 ~ HNO, + H,0 
ammonia oxygen nitric acid water 
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The catalyst used to effect this combina- 
tion is the metal platinum in the form of | 
fine wire gauze since the action takes place | 


only on the surface. The ammonia gas is 
mixt with air which supplies the oxygen 
aud the heated mixture run thru the plati- 
num gauze at the rate of several yards a 
second. Altho the gases come in contact 
with the platinum only a five-hundredth 
part of a second yet eighty-five per cent is 
converted into nitrie acid. 

The Haber process for the making of 
ammonia by direct synthesis from its con- 
stituent elements and the supplemental 
Ostwald process for the conversion of the 
ammonia into nitrie acid have been the sal- 
yation of Germany. As soon as the Ger- 
mans saw that their dash toward Paris 
had been stopped at the Marne they knew 
that they were in for a long war and at 
cence made plans for a supply of fixt nitro- 
gen. 

The chief German dye factories, the 
Badische Anilin and Soda-Fabrik, put 
$100,000,000 into enlarging its plant and 
has raised its production of ammonium sul- 
fate from 30,000 to 300,000 tons. In 1917 
the Badische plant is expected to produce 
500.000 tons and when the war is over it 
ein afford to sell nitrates “made in Ger- 
many” to the American farmer at half 
what he is paying for nitrates dug in Chile. 
One German electrical firm with aid from 
the city of Berlin has contracted to 
provide 66,000,000 pounds of fixt ni- 
trogen a year at a cost of three cents 
a pound for the next twenty-five years. 
Meantime the British and American gov- 
ernments have not been idle. On the con- 
trary they have spent the last three years 
in actively debating which process is the 
best and whether it is worth while to in- 
vest in any. 

A year ago Congress appropriated 
$20,000,000 for a Government plant 
designed to supply the 180,000 tons of 
nitric acid which it was estimated we 
should need in case of a war “with a first- 
class power.” 

It was recently announced from 
Washington that the Government had 
decided to spend $3,000,000 of this to erect 
a plant in Virginia to produce 60,000 
pounds of ammonia a day by a synthetic 
process, said to be superior to the Haber, 
which the General Chemical Company has 
developed and offered to the United 
States Government for munitions, without 
royalty. 

Besides the Haber or direct process there 
are other methods of making ammonia 
which are, at least outside of Germany, of 
more importaace. Most prominent of these 
is the cyvanamid process. This requires elec- 
trical power since it starts with a product 
of the electrical furnace, calcium carbide, 
familiar to us all as a source of acetylene 
gas, 

If a stream of nitrogen is passed over 
het calcium carbide it is taken up by the 
eirbide according to the following equa- 
tion : 

CaC, + N, > CaCN,+C 
calcium nitrogen calcium carbon 
carbide cyanamid 

Calcium cyanamid was discovered in 1895 
by Caro and Franke when they were trying 
to work out a new process for making 
tyanide to use in extracting gold. It looks 
like stone and, under the name of lime- 
hitr-gen, or Kalkstickstoff, or nitrolim is 
sold as a fertilizer. If it is desired to get 


immonia, it is treated with superheated 
Steam. The reaction produces heat and 
Pressure, so it is necessary to carry it on in 
Stour autoclaves or enclosed kettles. The 
¢yanimid is completely and quickly con- 
verte] into pure ammonia and calcium car- 


bonate, which is the same as the limestone 








The Instant Summons 


“* Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 
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As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given.” 


The whistled summons of Rod- 
erick Dhu, the hero of Scott's “Lady 
of the Lake,” caused his Highland 
warriors literally to spring from the 
earth. Ere the echo died away, 
from behind bush and rock emerged 
the loyal and ready clansmen. In 
armed silence they awaited their 
chieftain’s bidding and typified his 
might. 


Today the Commander-in-Chief 
of our nation’s armed forces and the 
resources behind them, can, by lift- 
ing the telephone receiver, instan- 





One Policy 


One System 


taneously set in motion all the vast 
machinery of warfare, munitions, 
transportation and food conserva- 
tion. 


Like the Scottish mountaineers, 
the American people must stand in 
loyal readiness to perform any 
service in furtherance of the na- 
tion’s high aim. Such a spirit of 
co-operation and sacrificing of in- 
dividual interests can alone make 
certain the accomplishment of the 
great task to which our country is 
committed. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 


mentally to increase individual eficiency, Small classes: 









THE STONE SCHOOL 


‘Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, 
7 IF TY-FIRST YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 
LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating 


WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
A teacher for every six boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 

You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on appiication. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


New York 
For Boys from 9 to 19. 
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and these in turn insure more work 
done, greater enthusiasm and loyalty 
on the part of employes. 

“Standard” service men in most of the 
manufacturing centers will sladly discuss 


e 
" WASHROOM MONSAUTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. = 
= 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co., Dept. F-M, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PT 


Treating Men Like Men— 


them clean, wholesome, sanitary conditions for their per- 
re and comfort— is as sure an investment for profit as any other part 
of your equipment. The efficiency of each employe is very materially i 


“Standard” Fixtures 
Insure Sanitary Factory Conditions 


this matter of sanitary plumbin3 with you. 
Write for a free copy of “Factory San- 
itation"—and see “Standard” Fixtures 
for all uses at our showrooms in prin- 
cipal cities. 
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If Your Eyes 
Are Not Normal 


there is & perfectly safe and natural 
way of restoring perfect circulation of 
blood, which is all that weak eyes re- 
quire. 

It is in the nature of a gentle mas- 
sage given over the closed lids for five 
minutes at a time twice a day, and for 
twenty years this method had been suc- 
cessfully used in correcting eye troubles 
and agen. eB back normal eyesight to 
young and old 

Many of those whom it has benefited 
had very serious eye troubles too, as is 
shown by their voluntary letters on the 
subject. 

Just note what leading authorities 
say on the subject of eye massage— 
Doctor De Schweinitz of Philadelphia, 
Professor of Ophthalmology at Jeffer- 
son College, has stated that in treating 
even so serious a condition as dreaded 
cataract of the eye, massage of the 


ment in vision and deepening of the 
anterior chamber.” The Medical Rec- 
ord, in treating the same subject, says 
that “the most feasible plan seems to 
be properly applied massage.’ 

This system of massage to which we 
refer is fully explained in a scientific 
book on “The Eyes—Their Care, Their 
Ills, Their Cure,” which may be ob- 
tained free on request from The Ideal 
Masseur Co., 870 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J., if you will mention The Inde- 
pendent. 

The most effective helps for our weak- 
nesses nowadays are often the most 
simple and safe. Hosts of people have 
saved themselves from the nuisance of 
constantly wearing eye-glasses by using 
this massage (or exercise), so it will 
probably be well worth your while to 
at least inform yourself further by 
writing for the little book which treats 
the subject so thoroughly. 





eye-ball “has been followed by improve- 
and Stammering cured 
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from which carbide was made. The re: 
tion is: 

CaCN, + H,O > CaCO, + 2NH 

calcium water calcium ammonia 
cyanamid carbonate 

Another electrical furnace method, + 
Serpek process, uses aluminum instead 
calcium for the fixation of nitrogen. Bai 
ite, or impure aluminum oxide, the o: 
nary mineral used in the manufacture 
metallic aluminum, is mixt with coal » J 
heated in a revolving electrical furn::¢ 
thru which nitrogen is passing. The equ:- 
tion is: 

Al.O, + 3C + N, > 2AIN + 3C0 
aluminum carbon nitrogen aluminum ear}; 
oxide nitride monoxi:le 

Then the aluminum nitride is treated 
with steam under pressure, which produces 
ammonia and gives back the original alum- 
inum oxide, but in a purer form than the 
mineral from which was made 

2A1N + 3H,O > 2NH, + _ ALO, 
aluminum water ammonia aluminum 

nitride oxide 

The Serpek process is employed to some 
extent in France in connection with the 
aluminum industry. These are the princi- 
pal processes for the fixation of nitrogen 
now in use, but they by no means exhaust 
the possibilities. For instance, Professor 
John C. Bucher, of Brown University, cre- 
ated a sensation last January by announc- 
ing a new process which he had worked out 
with admirable completeness and which 
has some very attractive features. It needs 
no electric rower or high pressure retorts 
or liquid air apparatus. He simply fills a 
twenty foot tube with briquets made out 
of soda ash, iron and coke and passes pro- 
ducer gas thru the heated tube. Producer 
gas contains nitrogen since it is made by 
passing air over hot coal. The reaction is: 
2Na,CO, + 4C + N,=2NaCN+3C0 

sodium carbon nitrogen sodium carbon 
carbonate cyanide monoxide 

The iron here acts as the catalyst and 
converts two harmless substances, sodium 
carbonate, that is, common washing soda, 
and carbon, into two of the most deadly 
compounds known to man, cyanide and 
earbon monoxide, which is what kills you 
when you blow out the gas. Sodium cyanide 
is a salt of hydrocyanic acid, which for 
some curious reason is called “Prussic 
acid.” It is so violent a poison that, as the 
freshman said in a chemistry recitation, 
“a single drop of it placed on the tongue 
of a dog will kill a man.” 

But sodium cyanide is not only useful 
in itself, for the extraction of gold and 
cleaning of silver, but can be converted 
into ammonia, and a variety of other com- 
pounds such as urea and oxamid. which 
are good fertilizers; sodium ferrocyanide, 
that makes Prussian blue; and oxalic acid 
used in dyeing. Professor Bucher says that 
his furnace can be set up in a day at a 
cost of less than $100 and can turn out 
150 pounds of sodium cyanide in twenty- 
four hours, and it may therefore prove 
useful in the present emergency. This proc 
ess also has been placed freely at the dis- 
posal of the United States Government for 
the war. 

America will need at least 180,000 tous 
of nitric acid this year for munitions, and 
it is hard to get it from Chile on account 
of the shortage of ships. We have been 
wasting about twice that every year be- 
cause we did not use coke-ovens that save 
the by-products among which is ammonia. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand tons of 
ammonia went off in smoke in 1914: 
enough not only to supply all the high ex- 
plosives we can shoot, but also to furnish 
a whole army with food if applied to our 
fields. 

For nitrogen plays a double role ia hu- 
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m:n economy. It appears like Brahma in 
rvwe aspects, Vishnu the Preserver and 
Siva the Destroyer. 

Here I have been concerned chiefly with 
the maleficent aspect, with the use of nitro- 
gen in war. In my next article I will deal 
with its beneficent aspect, the use of nitro- 
gen in peace. 


WHAT TO READ ON THE 
QUESTION 

The reader who may be interested in follow- 
ing up this subject will find references to all 
the literature of the last five years in the sum- 
mary by Helen R. Hosmer, of the Research 
Laboratory of the General Electric Company, 
in the Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, New York, for April, 1917. Bucher’s 
paper may be found in the same journal for 
March, and the issue for September contains a 
full report of the action of U. S. Government 
and a comparison of the various processes. 
Send fifteen cents to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce (or to the nearest custom house) for 
Bulletin No. 52, Special Agents Series on “‘Util- 
ization of Atmospheric Nitrogen” by 7 = 
Norton. The Smithsonian Institution of Wash- 
ington has issued a pamphlet on “Sources of 
Nitrogen Compounds in the United States.” In 
the 1913 report of the Smithsonian Institution 
(sent free to every public library) there are two 
fine articles on this subject: “‘The Manufacture 
of Nitrates from the Atmosphere” and “The 
Distribution of Mankind,” which discusses Sir 
William Crookes’s prediction of the exhaustion 
of wheat land. The D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York, published a monograph on “Fixation of 
Atmospheric Nitrogen” by J. Knox (75 cents). 
The American Cyanamid Company, New York, 
gives out some attractive literature on their 
process. i 

The following books on industrial chemistry 
in general are recommended for reading and 
reference in connection with this series of arti- 
cles: “The Chemistry of Commerce” by Robert 
Kennedy Duncan (Harper, N. Y., $2), “‘Mod- 
ern Chemistry and Its Wonders’’ by Martin 
(Van Nostrand, $2), “Chemical Discovery and 
Invention in the Twentieth Century” by Sir 
William A. Tilden (Dutton, N. Y., $3.50), “In- 
dustrial Chemistry” by Allen Rogers (Van Nos- 
trand, $5). 

QUESTIONS FOR STUDENTS 

What is the difference between a battle fought 
before the invention of gunpowder and one 
fought after it? How does a battle fought with 
gunpowder, like those of our Civil War, differ 
from one fought with high explosives, like those 
of the present war? Compare the kind of 
weapons used, the distance between the com- 
batants and the means of protection in the 
three types of warfare. 

What is said in Shakespeare’s I Henry IV 
about “‘villaincus saltpeter’? making war unsuit- 
able for a gentleman? 

How is the war impoverishing the food supply 
of the future? 

Was Sir William Crookes right when he said 
that the world would run short of bread in 1931? 
(See Smithsonian Report, 1913, p. 555.) Are 
there any present indications of such a wheat 
famine? How can it be prevented or postponed? 

Which of the four processes for the fixation 
of nitrogen would be most profitable in your 
locality? Consider the availability of materials 
and power and the salability of the products. 


Seen 
ee 


As Mr. Holter was walking thru the 
park one afternoon he noticed a very tired- 
looking little boy seated on one of the 
benches with his chin resting in his hands. 

“What is the trouble, my boy?” queried 
the kind old gentleman. 

‘I wish I was rich,” was the answer. 

What would you do with your money if 
you were rich?” asked Holter, 

‘T'd buy a great big motor-car, sir,” an- 
swered the little chap, “so I could fly my 
kite out of the back of it without running 
wy legs off.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


NITROGEN 


An Trishman was taken before the tribu- 
tal as a conscientious objector. The ser- 
asked him to state his reasons to the 

“I refuse to fight for any country that 
4s not a commander in chief for the field, 
= admiral for the fleet, or a prime minis- 


gkou are a fool,” said the chairman. 
Deere are there better men than Sir 
ougins Haig, Admiral Beattie and Lloyd 
Georg. 9? 

Woll,” said the Irishman, “Sir Douglas 
fe s a Scotsman, Admiral Beattie is an 
a an and Lloyd George is a Welsh- 


a . . . 
Posts, i” dismissed. Next, please,”— 


This is the remarkable story of a 
mere boy, who jumped from a salary 
of $20 a week two years ago, to earn- 
ings now of $15,000 a year. There is 
nothing remarkable about him—he is 
just an ordinary boy, fond of fun, 
mild mannered, soft spoken, pleasing 
in appearance. He had only an or- 
dinary education, no capital to start 
with and was not presented with an 
opportunity ready-made. Moreover, 
he achieved his success in a city of 
20,000 people, where most other young 
men said “I’m going to New York— 
there’s no chance for me in this 
town.” 


Two years ago this young man went 
into business for himself. In six months 
he lost every penny he had saved and 
about a thousand dollars which he bor- 
rowed. He secured a position at $20 a 
week and began to think about his fail- 
ure. As is usual in cases like this, he 
blamed everything and everybody, ex- 
cept himself. 


One day in his new position he was 
confronted with a proposition that had 
to be accepted or rejected at once. Deep 
down in his heart he knew his employer 
would approve of the decision he was 
about to make, and since only a small 
sum of money was involved, there was 
no great risk. But he took no action. 


Upon his employer’s return, the young 
man was shown wherein he was wrong 
in not accepting the responsibility of 
making thé decision he knew was right. 
“It isn’t the money,” said his employer, 
“for it is only a small amount; but I 
like people around me who can decide 
things for themselves. I would rather 
have one man who made mistakes by 
trying to help the company, than to. 
have ten men who never made mistakes, 
because they never attempted anything. 
The trouble with you is that you have 
no real spunk—you have no will of your 
own—you depend on others too much.” 

That was the one thing the young man needed 
most to know. He realized immediately that he 
had failed previously in business—that he was 
being held back now because he was afraid of 
every business man he met. He expected to be 
turned down whenever he wanted anything—and 
he was. He had no nerve. He was easily swayed 
by every glib talker. 

He realized, for the first time, that his will 
was not strong enough to smash his ideas across, 
to give him the power of definite and decisive 
action. He realized that heretofore he gave up 
too easily—he had allowed obstacles to turn him 
from his purpose instead of overcoming them. 
From that time on he became a changed person. 
He began to assert himself—he began to prac- 
tice the development of his will power. He 
commanded and demanded and fought where 
formerly he. had been satisfied to accept what 
was handed to him. 

In a short time he left his position to again 
zo into business for himself. During the first 
year he earned $10,000. During 1917 his earnings 
thus far indicate a profit for the year of at 
least $15,000. And he is just beginning. P 

This is but one case where the tremendous 
power of the human will has proven to be the 
greatest single force in business and in fortune- 
building. 

Interesting and inspiring are several other 
cases that have come to my personal attention, 





because the same methods are open to us all no 
matter how young or how old we may be. 


How a 23 Year Old Boy 
Earns ‘15,000 a Year 


A Lesson in Fortune Making 


By James C. Rhodes 


One is that of 4 man who was 
$6,000 in debt three years ago. Since 
then he has accumulated $200,000 
without speculating and today is 
earning $1,000 a week. He is only 
one of many who frankly credit their 
good fortune to Prof. Frank Channing 
Haddock and his very remarkable 
book “Power of Will.” Another is 
a@ young man who worked in a big 
factory. One day he met Mr. W. N. 
Taylor, the noted efficiency expert, 
who advised him to read “Power of 
Will.” He did so, applied himself to 
the training of his will, and in less 
‘than one year his salary was in- 
creased to more than eight times what 
he had been earning. 


Then there is the case of C. D. Van 
Vechten, General Agent of the North- 
western Life Insurance Company. After 
his first examination of Prof. Haddock’s 
methods and lessons in will power de- 
velopment, as published in “Power of 
Will” he told the author that they would 
be worth $3,000 to $30,000 to him. 

Another man, Dr. H. D. Ferguson, 
residing in Hot Springs, Ark., increased 
his earnings from $40 a week to $150 
a week in a remarkably short space of 
time after he began the study of will 
training. Will power training by Had- 
dock’s system has enabled thousands to 
conquer drink and other vices almost 
overnight—has helped overcome sick- 
ness and nervousness—has transformed 
unhappy, envious, discontented people 
into dominating personalities filled with 
the joy of living. 

In this new book Prof. Haddock, whose name 
ranks with Bergson, James, and Royce in the 
scientific world, has given to the world for the 
first time a practical, simple system of rules and 
exercises for will power training that has com- 
pletely revolutionized the lives of thousands of 
people. For the will is just as susceptible to 
exercise and training as any muscle of the body. 

“Power of Will” is being distributed by the 
Pelton Publishing Co. of Meriden, Conn. Any 
reader who cares to examine the book may do 
so without sending any money. If, after five 
days, you do not feel that this book is worth the 
$3 asked for it, return it and you will owe 
nothing. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of 
will power being the key to wealth and achieve- 
ment. But intelligent men and women will in- 
vestigate for themselves by sending for the book 
at the publisher’s risk. 

Among the 200,000 owners who have read, used, 
and praised “Power of Will,”” are such prominent 
men as Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting 
Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. 
McKelvie_ of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster- 
General Britt; General Manager Christeson of 
Wells-Fargo Co., E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, and thousands of 
others equally prominent. 

As a first step in will training, act on your 
present impulse to write a letter or address this 
coupon to the Pelton Publishing Company, 23-S 
Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book will 
come by return mail. This one act may mean 
the turning point of your life. Do not hesitate, 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
23-S Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” at 
your risk. I will remail the book in 5 days or 
send you $3 in payment for it. 

Name 
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opportunities. War is rapidly modifying conditions, 
and the man who today proposes a new industrial project 


) 
| HIS country is coming upon new and larger industrial 
must be guided by sound engineering judgment. 


The service of Lockwood, Greene & Co. is particularly 

adapted to modern requirements. It combines the highest 

a | engineering skill and a practical knowledge of industrial 

and business conditions. Our work includes the planning 

| of any industrial undertaking, the designing of the plant, 

layout of machinery and equipment in detail and super- 
| intending the construction. 


For 85 years, Lockwood, Greene & Co. have led in the 
| development of industries with which they have been con- 
¥ | mected. More than 2500 industrial plants in all parts of 
the country testify to the ability to solve the varied 
problems of clients. 












4 If you are interested in the development of an industrial 
4 enterprise of any kind, write to our nearest office for book- 
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let, Industrial Buildings.’’ 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., ENGINEERS 
Boston, 60 Federal St. Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn St. 
Atlanta, Healey Bldg. New York, 101 Park Ave. 
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A Boy and Some Kings 


Done neg lies the head that wears a 
crown. This familiar saying might we'll 
be the motto of Mary Roberts Rinehari's 
charming story of a royal boyhood, Lony 
Live the King. There has never been a bet- 
ter picture of the cruel contrast between 
court life and the heart of youth than this 
tale of a prince in a petty European nion- 
archy who tries to extract a little boyish 
fun from a choking atmosphere of foreign 
intrigue, Nihilist conspiracy, ceremonious 
etiquet and cold-blooded statecraft. Altho 
heir to a throne he was not allowed to keep 
a pet dog or to play with other boys or to 
neglect his exacting program of studies, 
and the only real pleasure in his barren 
life was the day when he escaped from his 
retinue of guardian servants and played 
with a little American boy whose parents 
had come to the country. 

But the prince is, after all, the happiest 
individual at court, for he alone is uncon- 
scious Of the dangers of war and revolution 
which surround the throne and his con- 
science is unperplexed by subtle temptations 
to treason or by the supposed necessity of 
making a loveless marriage for “reasons of 
state.” The monarchical system which de- 
nies boyhood to a prince denies womanhood 
in a princess and manhood in a king or 
courtier. All of the characters of the book 
are real human beings, not creatures of 
pen and ink, but their humanity is thwarted 
by the inhuman political system of which 
they are a part. But in spite of the stern 
and penetrating study of character which 
somewhat distinguishes the book from the 
lighter fiction of Mrs. Rinehart, there is 
enough incident and adventure, enough in- 
cidental humor and enough §straightfor- 
ward melodrama to please any reader. No 
one has to bother with the psychology of 
the book unless he wants to do so. 


Long Live the King, by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 


Civilizing Cities 

NE of the best recent studies and dis- 

cussions of American municipal gov- 
ernment in the present age of reform is 
The Emancipation of the American City, 
by Walter Tallmadge Arndt. Among the 
topics discussed are city home rule, the 
short ballot, commission government and 
the city manager, proportional representa- 
tion, the initiative, referendum and recall, 
non-partizan administration, municipal 
ownership and the passing of His Potency 
the Boss. The appendix contains sugges 
tions for model city charters and a bibliog- 
raphy on municipal reform. We do not 
think that any course in civics should fail 
to have Mr. Arndt’s book on the list of 
required readings. 

Civilized Commercialism, by Ernest G. 
Stevens, is a long denunciation of the evils 
of unrestricted competition which, in the 
opinion of the author, inevitably lead 1 
monopoly and economic oppression. Mr. 
Stevens opposes any attempt to solve the 
problem by breaking up big business. but 
he advocates a new commercial code which 
will prohibit any business to fix different 
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other respect to treat buyers unequally. 
The history of Workmen’s Compensation, 
particularly in the United States, is au- 
thoritatively related by J. E. Rhodes. The 
book is carefully documented in relation to 
legal decisions and gives a summary of the 
laws of the different states which have 
enacted workmen’s compensation acts. 
There is a full bibliography. 

A special study in a field of unusual in- 
terest is Jewish Philanthropy, by Boris D. 
Bogen. This is a complete and detailed sur- 
vey of all the forms of Jewish self-help 
represented in American Jewry and espe- 
cially in the Ghetto of New York City. The 
special value of the book lies in its intimate 
acauaintance with the problems facing the 
American Jew as distinguished from those 
confronting immigrants of different na- 
tionality and tradition. It is impossible to 
treat a Jewish community, however poor 
and however greatly in need of help, with- 
out reference to complex considerations of 
history and religion which are best under- 
stood by the leaders and philanthropists of 
the race. 

The milk question is one of the greatest 
problems of our civilization, as milk is per- 
haps the most essential and irreplaceable of 
foods and at the same time, when improp- 
erly looked after, one of the chief sources 
of disease. Within four years more than 
four thousand cases of disease were traced 
to impure milk in the city of Boston alone 
and the very fact that such close record 
was kept shows that Boston looked after 
its milk supply more carefully than most 
cities have done. The wonderful system of 
precautions which has in recent years been 
called into existence to safeguard the purity 
of the milk supply is detailed in J. Scott 
MacNutt’s valuable discussion of The Mod- 
ern Milk Problem, and a more special study 
of Nathan Straus’s work for pasteurization 
is Diseases in Milk, by his wife, Lina 
Gutherz Straus. 

The Emancipation of the American City, by 

W. T. Arndt. Duffield & Co. $1.50. Civilized 

Commercialism, by E. G. Stevens. E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co. $1.25. Workmen’s Compensation, 

by J. E. Rhodes. $1.50. Jewish Philanthropy, 
by B. D. Bogen. $2. The Modern Milk Prob- 
lem, by J. S. MacNutt. $2. The Macmillan 


Company. Diseases in Milk, by L. G. Straus. 
E. P. Datton & Co. $2.50. 


Nietzsche or Christ? 


IETZSCHE has often been accused of, 

or complimented with, the responsi- 
bility of leading present-day Germany into 
a state of mind that made world peace and 
codperation impossible. To his teaching has 
been attributed the German alternative of 
world mastery or downfall. He regarded 
himself, and has been regarded by others, 
as the greatest philosophical foe of Chris- 
tianity. And yet there is much in his criti- 
cism of Christian thought and practise that 
is not opposed to Christian fundamentals, 
but might rather be taken as a tonic for 
the true Christian spirit. 

The relation of Nietzsche to contempor- 
ary thought and particularly to Christian- 
ity, as well as to the prevailing ideals in 
Germany, are well brought out in Dr. Fig- 
gis’ Bross Lectures on The Will to Free- 
dom or the Gospel of Nietzsche and the 
Gospel of Christ. The author gives a brief 
and illuminating survey of the life of 
Nietzsche and the effects of his physical 
infirmities upon his writings.. His attack 
upon Christianity as a decadent religion, 
or a religion of decadence, “slave morality” 
and cowardice is well delineated, but shown 
by the author to have been based largely 
upon an essential misunderstanding. Dr. 
Figgis recognizes Nietzsche’s originality 
and charm and regards him as one of the 
most vital forces in the progress of phil- 





Why is the Large Intestine 
Five Feet Long? 


Modern Science Declares that if Nature 
Had Made the Colon Shorter, Half the 


Ills of Mankind Would 


Not Exist—How 


Medical Science Now Combats this Problem 


VERY remarkable book. “Colon 

Cleanliness,” has recently been pub- 

lished by Martin’s Method, Ine. 
Written by an authority, this book dis- 
cusses—in a clear and fascinating narra- 
tive—what has been called “Nature’s big 
mistake,” the large intestine in man. 
Scientists now agree that poisons emanat- 
ing from the large intestine are responsible, 
directly or indirectly, for many of the dis- 
eases to which mankind is heir. This book 
therefore possesses a tremendous interest 
to every man and woman. Incidentally it 
describes for the first time, in a popular 
way, an important invention which steps 
into the breach left by Nature and repairs 
some of the ills caused by the length of the 
large intestine. This invention is now be- 
ing used in many hospitals and sanatoriums 
and by physicians in private practise. 

Few people realize, this book points out, 
that the large intestine—coiled around in a 
small space in the abdomen—is usually at 
least five feet long. It is, in a sense, a long 
exhaust pipe for the body. The waste mat- 
ter of our food reaches it in a semi-liquid 
state. The function of the large intestine 
is to extract the liquid from this matter, 
and to discharge the residue from the body. 
This long exhaust pipe works by a series 
of muscle-contractions along its five-foot 
length. 


Five Feet Too Much for 
Lazy Muscles 


But very often these muscles work im- 
properly. They are, in plain words, lazy. 
They are so lazy: that they are incapable 
of pushing along the waste matter a dis- 
tance of five feet. The result is that the 
colon gets clogged. It then becomes a verit- 
able bed of decomposing matter. Not mere- 
ly millions, but billions of disease germs 
are generated in it. These are absorbed 
into the blood, and are carried to every 
part of the body, producing the condition, 
so much written about of late in medical 
journals, known as “auto-intoxication.” 

“Colon Cleanliness” tells, for the layman, 
exactly what happens to the various organs 
of the body when this condition occurs. It 
is an amazing narrative. Science, like a 
detective, has now traced many diseases to 
the clogged condition of the large intestine. 
Indirectly and directly the lazy large in- 
testine causes more illness; kills more peo- 
ple; affects our health, our happiness, and 
our efficiency more vitally than all the other 
organs of the body put together. 

The colon is, in a sense, a traitor to the 
rest of the body. By lying down on its 
work, it throws the whole splendid balance 
of the body “out of gear.” It causes many 
of us to become seriously diseased, and the 
rest of us it puts into a poisoned half-alive 
condition. How often do we really feel up 
to par, really ourselves; with our brains 
keen and quick; our bodies tingling with 
vitality? So seldom that most of us talk 
about it, in surprise, when we feel “fit.” 
Thanks to the lazy, large intestine, it is 
the unusual condition for us to be fully 
alive. The contrary, of course, should be 
the case. 


How Nature Made the 
Mistake 


Professor Elie Metchnikoff, in the great 
work in which he first pointed out the 
method and effects of auto-intoxication, has 


an interesting theory about the large intes- 
tine. Nature made it so long, he theorized, 
because originally man was an active wild 
animal. He was often in danger from other 
animals and would have to run long dis- 
tances. For his safety it was necessary to 
have an organ in which waste matter could 
be stored. There was, however, little dan- 
ger of clogging of the colon, because con- 
tinous natural exercise kept man’s colon 
from being lazy. Its muscles functioned 
normally. 

The large intestine which Nature fash- 
ioned was perfectly adapted to our former 
life. It is not adapted to modern life. Man 
is no longer a wild animal. He is easily 
the most inactive large animal on earth. 
He is a sitting animal. He almost never 
walks when he can ride. The first thing 
physicians tell him usually, when he is in 
a run-down condition, is to “get out in the 
air and exercise.” But many of us are 
too busy to exercise; and still more of us, 
when we exercise; exercise the wrong mus- 
cles. The most important, the most vital 
muscles to exercise are those of the large 
intestine, for the simple reason that those 
muscles cause more trouble by their laziness 
than all the other lazy muscles put together. 


Man’s Inventive Power to 
the Rescue 


“Colon Cleanliness,” after describing minutely 
the problem of the large intestine—as discussed 
by many scientific authorities—deals with the in- 
vention that is now used to combat the laziness 
of the large intestine. This is a simple con- 
trivance which does nothing else but exercise the 
large intestine. It wakes the large intestine to 
its job. It is called the Kolon Motor, and is a 
very simple device, since it can be operated by a 
child. Observations of its effect in hospitals and 
by private physicians show remarkable results. 
One merely puts the Kolon Motor on a door or 
wall, leans up against it and turns the handle 
for a few minutes. The face rotates with a sci- 
entific waving motion, which immediately stimu- 
lates the colon and causes proper functioning. 
Two or three minutes a day is all that is re- 
quired. 

In this simple fashion the colon muscles are 
exercised as much as they would be in taking a 
brisk walk of two or three miles. In medical cir- 
cles it is recognized that this invention meets the 
problem of colon laziness in a logical, effective 
fashion. It is without the slightest harmful re- 
sults, such as follow the taking of drugs, which 
usually only have the effect of making the large 
intestine more lazy. 


7. . 
This Book is Free 

A copy of the book “Colon Cleanliness” can be 
secured gratis by any reader of this magazine. 
It is a book every man and woman should read 
carefully. While written in a popular style, it 
treats, with scientific precision, of a problem that 
affects the daily life of every human being. The 
shortcomings of the large intestine, the diseases 
that are caused by it, the manner in which these 
diseases are caused, and other fascinating aspects 
of this problem—are covered fully and clearly. 

The book may be secured by addressing the 
publishers, Martin’s Method, Inc., who are also 
the manufacturers of the Kolon Motor. ‘They 
had this scientific treatise, ‘‘Colon Cleanliness,” 
written by a physician, so that the public could 
clearly understand the importance of the many 
discoveries made of late in regard to uncleanli- 
ness in the large intestine. Only incidentally 
does the book treat of the Kolon Motor, in dis- 
cussing the different efforts made by physicians 
to combat this great problem. The book, in 
other words, is a scientific work, and in asking 
for a copy one does not need to feel that the 
purchase of a Kolon Motor is involved. The 
makers are satisfied merely to get the scientific 
facts before the public. The will be sent 
free to any one who asks for it. Address, 
Martin’s Method, Inc., Dept. 510, 105 East 30th 
St., New York.—Adv. 
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Run your business on 
facts—not chance 
You never needed facts 


about market conditions as 
you do today. Babson Re- 


ports are a reliable index to 
commodity buying, and the 
business trend. Babson 
System is a safe guide for 
investors. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 
Particulars sent free. Write Dept. I-4 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Service Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 
serving the country in Army, 


Navy, Marines, ete. Bill in 


Congress to make flag official. Size 36 x 24”; red 
border, white field, one blue star for every man ia 
service; fast colors, durable bunting, well sewed. Sent 
postpaid for $2—any number of stars. U. 8. SERVICE 
FLAG CO., 1246 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 








FLY A SERVICE FLAG 
FROM YOUR HOME 


Show the patriotism of your 
household by letting passersby 
see how many of its men are 

















DIVIDENDS 
American Light and Traction Company 


The Board of Directors of the above Com- 
pany, at a meeting held October 2, 1917, de- 
clared a cash dividend of One and One- . 
(1“%Ygd) Per Cent. on the Preferred Stock, 
Cash Dividend of Two and One-half (2% %) 
Per Cent. on the Common Stock, and a dividend 
at the rate of two and one-half (2%) shares of 
Common Stock on every one hundred (100) 
shares of Common Stock outstanding, all pay- 
able November 1, 1917. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o'clock 
P. M. on October 10, 1917, and will reopen at 
10 o'clock A, M. on October 29, 1917. 


C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, October 15, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, September 29, 1917. 


G. Dz MILNE, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 12. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share, 
the Common Capital Stock of this Company, 
the three months ending September 30, 1917, 
be pald on October 15, 1917, 
record at 12:00 o'clock noon, 
The Transfer Books of the Company will not be 
closed. Checks for the dividend will be mailed. 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
California. September 29, 1917. 














upon 
for 
will 
to shareholders of 
September 29, 1917. 


San Francisco, 





UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Common Stock Dividend No. 20. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% has this day 
been declared upon the Common Stock of this Com- 
pany issued and outstanding, payable November 
15, 1917, to Common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on October 26, 7. 

The stock books will not be closed, 

GEORGE WATTLEY, Treasurer. 


Dated, October 4, 1917 





osophy and ethics. As he puts it, “Nietzsche 
is a good tonic, but a bad f _ 

As an offset to Nietzsche’s emphasis of 
the will to power, Dr. Figgis would place 
the Christian doctrine of the “will to free- 
dom” with all of its implications. He evi- 
dently believes that the more the writings 
of Nietzsche are read the more clearly will 
his neo-pagan attitude of revolt against 
Christianity spur on Christian teachers to 
rid our religion of its mere hypocrisy and 
lip service. When the followers of Jesus 
become practical devotees of the brother- 
hood of man, instead of mere acclaimers 
of its phraseology, while they still live on 
the Nietzschean basis of treating large 
classes of men as mere things, then the 
criticism of Nietzsche will no longer have 
its present powerful appeal. Until that time 
comes religion will still need the tonic of 
Nietzsche’s strenuous message, Dr. Figgis’ 
volume is a discriminating and brilliant dis- 
cussion that will well repay every thought- 
ful person to read. 

The Will to Freedom or the Gospel of Nietzsche 


and the Gospel of Christ, by John Neville 
Figgis. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


What To Grow—And Where 


Olin Hyde Foster gives real informa- 
tion to real growers in Gardening for Little 
Girls. It is no book for triflers, and if full 
of ideas especially attractive to small gar- 
deners it would serve as safe guide to any 
amateur. (Duffield & Co., 75 cents.) 

The Treasure of the Land, by Gerrard 
Harris, is a novel of the girl on the farm. 
It conveys a lesson of encouragement to the 
country girl who can see no prospect before 
her but a lifetime of drudgery, by showing 
what scientific efficiency may accomplish 
when backed by earnest purpose. (Har- 
pers, $1.25.) 

Two recent issues of the Rural Science 
Series are Strawberry Growing, by S. W. 
Wletcher, and Bush Fruits, by F. W. Carr. 
The second is an enlarged edition of what 
has been for nearly twenty years a stand- 
ard guide. Both take up all questions of 
culture and development, and the latest 
methods of packing and marketing. (The 
Macmillan Company, $1.75 each.) 

Tropical Agriculture, by Earley V. Wil- 
cox, was written for the general reader, 
business man and agricultural student. It 
contains an account of about 350 tropical 
products, giving particular attention to 
their nature, source and commercial im- 
portance. The author was for six years in 
charge of the Hawaii Experiment Station. 
His is the first American publication to 
cover the whole subject of crops, cultural 
methods and livestock of the tropics in an 
authoritative and popular style. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., $2.50.) 


Gumeed Christian Soldiers 


The Outlook for Religion, by Dr. Orchard, 
of London, contains some heart searching 
thoughts on the religious problems raised 
by the Great War. The author believes that 
Christianity will survive the fiery struggle 
it is now undergoing, but it will come forth 
changed in many respects. Reality, unity 
and a new catholicity will characterize its 
future. (Funk and Wagnalls, $1.50.) 

Prof. George Albert Coe’s handbook on 
The Psychology of Religion is designed as 
a textbook for college classes and adult 
study groups. It is a fresh and stimulating 
presentation of the phenomena of religious 
experience arranged for those beginning the 
study of this important subject. The vol- 
ume is written in a style that will make 
attractive reading to others than students, 
(University of Chicago Press, $1.50.) 

Forty-five Years in China, by Dr. Timo- 
thy Richard, is a record of the life and 
work of this devoted Welsh missionary. 
These reminiscences give glimpses of the 
striking changes that have taken place in 
the great Empire in the last half century, 
together with some hints of the forces that 
have been operating to produce them. 
(F. A. Stokes Company, $3.50.) 























SATURDAY NOVEMBER 10th 


It will be too late to mail your order 
for the magazines you like at our Fall 
Bargain Prices. We handle every period- 
ical published, and 


WE TRUST YOU 


Send us your magazine order now, with- 
out remittance. We will fill it at the 
LOWEST CLUB RATES OBTAINABLE 
(GUARANTEED) and you may pay on 
receipt of Dill. 


The only complete early Fall magazine 
catalog and price list published can be had 
from us FREE for the asking, but remem- 
ber that your order must be postmarked 
not later than Nov. 10, 1917, to get the 
Bargain rates. To be sure of them, 
ORDER NOW. 


OORE-COTTREL 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 
NORTH COHOCTON, N. Y. 





























SCHOOLS 








The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 


GREENWICH  - - CONN. 


The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) } 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN : 














Scientific methods with practi- 
cal pene oe for the ministry. 
ity and library. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both for- SEMIN ARY 


eign and resident. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all churches. 

Associated with Hartford School of Religious P. 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service 
Address M, W. JACOBUS, Dean of 

Hartford. 


. Conn, 

















Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, “Equal privileges 
of admission and instruction, with all the ad- 
vantages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-second Year began September 26, 1917. 
For catalogue, address The Dean of Students. 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Woodland Road 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-ninth year. Location combines ad- 
vantages of city and country. Collegiate 
and Special Courses. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Social Service, Music and Ex- 
pression. 

John Carey Acheson, LL. D., President. 








The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
———— 


— detailed in- 
formation address 


26th Year 8. 0fC. (Div.M) Chicago, 11, unrai tows 
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How to Be Strong 


-and Well!” 


D ON’T accept 
ill-health, low 
spirits, excessive flesh or 
unnatural thinness as a 
permanent afiliction. The 
most stubborn ailment, nine 
times in ten, can be over- 
come, and ay woman can be 
made to weigh exactly what 
she should—casz/y, gutchk/y, 
inex pensively— without 
drugs—all in the privacy of 
her room. 
* _ That's a broad claim. But 
Ican prove it. I have re 
duced 40,000 of the most cul- 
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tured women and built up as 
many more, in the privacy of 
their rooms—scientifically— 


Without Drugs 


If you have any of the follow- 
ing derangements, run a line 
through it and send it to me 


Peers rem TTT 


Excess Flesh in any part of 


3 I will send you letters of en body 

3 dorsement from eminent physicians Thin Bust, Cheet, Neck or Arms 
= and tell you how I would treat Round Shoulders 

— you Incorrect Standing 

3 Physicians endorse my work— Incorrect Walking 

= their wives and daughters are my Poor Complexion 

> pupils. Poor Circulation 

a Do yn"t let writing a letter stand Lame Back Headache 

+ between you avd good health,  Bleeplessness 

> animation, correct wei ht Lack cf Reserve 

> and a perfect figure. jrite Nervousness Irritability 
2 me now-—today—while this subject Constipation Indigestion 

= is uppermost Tell me, in confi- Dizziness Weakness 

; dence, whether you suffer from any Rheumatism Colds 

> of the aliments listed here,and I Torpid Liver 

i will tell you how 1 can belp you. Majlassimilation 

} Dept.19 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ft 
























Aches and pains of 


any kind—from any 
source—are instantly 
relieved by Thermo- 


lite. It does everything 
your old-fashioned hot 
water bottle or poul- 
tice can do—and more. 


LIGHT AND HEAT INFUSER 


heat penetrates. Thermolite heat«annot /eak Thermo 
lite heat is ready a/ways. And yet heat is only half—for 
Thermolite infuses radiant light, inaddition Attachable to 
any electric light fixture. Harmless—ask your physician 
$7.50—money back if not satisfied. BOOKLET FREE. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 51 Warren St., New York 
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BOTTLES 
HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
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PLAY for amateurs; Monologs, 

Recitations, Drills and 
Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; Home Amuse- 
ments; ideas for all kinds of entertainments, 
Send for free catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUB. CO., 542 S. Dearborn St., CHICACO 


Por 36 Boy we have been paying our a 
the highest returns consistent with co 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
'] which we can recommend after the ho mast thocem et 
personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also ann 














That is what we tell 
Se. 


Use FRUIT-VIGOR 
trouble. Should 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE 


(Continued from page 89) 


ese brought more than railways. They en- 
couraged native industries and they intro- 
duced new ones. They settled to some ex- 
tent among the people and taught them the 
utility and profit of modern tools and me- 
chanical appliances. They spent money 
among them, taught their children, pro- 
vided hospitals for the sick and employ- 
ment for the strong. Year by year prosper- 
ity spread, new villages and towns sprang 
up and the harvests increased. Today it is 
estimated that there are 75,000 Japanese 
and 300,000 Koreans—all Japanese sub- 
jects—in South Manchuria alone. These 
are not all grouped in settlements like other 
foreigners, but scattered to some extent 
over the country. They follow their various 
callings in close contact with the eleven 
million Chinese who were there before them. 

“A hundred thousand Europeans in 
South Manchuria or in any other part of 
China not within sight of a legation would 
starve. Anything approaching the mixt 
communities of Chinese and Europeans is 
impossible. The whole social structures are 
so essentially different that few points in 
common could be found by the most adapt- 
able.” 

To the suggestion of coéperation in edu- 
cational and humanitarian work in China 
the objection may be raised that the Chin- 
ese are hostile to the Japanese. True, but 
only in the sense in which the Irish are 
anti-English. Intelligent Chinese judge a 
tree by its fruit. They also recognize that 
ultimately they can and will assimilate the 
Japanese and their enterprizes in China 
just as the Southern states absorbed the 
Yankee enterprizes which migrated there 
after the war. It is a fact known to his- 
tory that the Chinese, Koreans and Jap- 
anese have for centuries acted and reacted 
on each other without great bloodshed and 
with resulting benefit to each. In that fact 
may we find a clue to the solution of to- 
day’s appalling enigma. Under unlightened 
leadership, with America’s 
idealism and friendliness toward China 
linked with the intimate Japanese knowl- 
edge of Chinese conditions and character- 
istics, there can be a peaceful coalition of 
forces—American, Japanese, Chinese— 
working with high resolve, with keen in- 
telligence and with certainty of success to 
save China from herself, to herself and for 
herself. 

New York City 











Henry—He may be a great artist—but 
he has a peculiar way of doing things. 

Happy-—How’s that? 

Henry—He says he painted his greatest 
masterpiece on an empty stomach.—Cornell | 
Widow. 


“The King of Siam,” said a diplomat, 





“who is the latest power to declare war on 


| Germany, prides himself upon his English. 





“When the King last visited London he 
met the late Lord Kitchener, whose Egyp- 
tian triumphs were still fresh. 

“Desirous of telling Lord Kitchener that 
he was born to command, the Siamese mon- 
arch said: 

“*Brave lord, you was made to order.’ ” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The teacher was trying to convey an idea 
of devotion to the members of her class. 

“Now suppose,” she said, “a man work- 
ing on the river-bank suddenly fell in. He 
could not swim and would be in danger of 
drowning. Picture the scene. The man’s 
sudden fall, the cry for help. His wife 
knows his peril and, hearing his screams, 
rushes immediately to the bank. Why does 
she rush to the bank?” 

Whereupon a boy in the rear exclaimed, 
“Why, to draw his insurance money.” 
Harper's Magazine. 


Prime 


Reasons 
for 


The Supremacy of 
BISSELL’S 


Vacuum Sweeper 


First, the carpet r element, em- 
bodying the merit of all Bissell sweepers. 

Second, adequate suction produced by 
three powerful bellows pumps. 

Third, the mechanically correct and 
clever union of brush action and suction 
plus real workmanship. The soft bristle 
brush gently agitates the nap of rugs and 
carpets, sweeping the coarser substances 
into the litter-pan and leaving the fine 
dust in perfect condition to be pumped up 
through the suction nozzle. 

Used regularly, Bissell’s Vacuum Sweep- 
er keeps rugs and carpets thoroughly clean 
in a sanitary manner, preventing the ac- 
cumulation of dirt which necessitates drastic 
cleaning methods. 

BISSELL’S CARPET SWEEPER is the great- 
est household convenience ever invented, 
the device that has saved millions of 
women from the drudgery of sweeping. 
Except for kitchen or porch, discard your 
broom and use a Bissell’s for little sweep- 
ing jobs that must be done two or three 
times daily. It makes housework easy. 

Vacuum Sweepers, $6.00 and $12.50. 
“‘Cyco”’ Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers, $3.25 
to $6.25. Slightly higher in the West, 
South and Canada. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 
RAND RAPIDS. MICH. 

Made in Canada, too (314) 
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DO GERMS AND CLIMATE CAUSE 


CATARRH 


COUGHS AND COLDS? 
See The Independent dated October 6th, page 60, 
for a discussion on this subject by R. Alsaker, 
M.D., or send toc for a copy of the magazine 
containing the article mentioned. 


Frank E. Morrison, Dept. 70, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and Scien- 
| tific matter in prepared -» 25,000 words mini- 
| mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
| issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
Sexual knowledge 


By Winneld Seott Hall, M.D., ell D. 


Makes Sex Facts Plain—Wha 
youngmanand youn: gto | 
+» |\wife and husband, father, mother, 


$1.00 
| teacher and nurse s should know. 


| Cloth binding—320 pages, illustrated Postpaid 
Table of contents, and commendations Mailed in plain 
om request. wrapper 


American Publishing Co., 1058 Winston Bidg., Phi'adelphia 
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, vy FROM 
5 to $75 


TYPEWRITER 


Up-to-date machines of standard | 


makes—Remingtons, etc., thoroughl 

rebuilt, trademarked and guarant + 
the same as new. We operate’ the largest 
rebuilt typewriter factories in the world. 
# ficient service through Branch Stores 
in leading cities insures satisfaction. 











Send today for (descriptive catalogue. 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 suai N.Y. 
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We 
Pay 
Send for 


Catalogue 


4 onc FREE 


Your first suit lined with a guaranteed 
$4 satin lining without charge—a spe- 
cial proposition to introduce the won- 
derful values offered by our system of 
tailoring. We have no agents—no deal- 
ers—no traveling salesmen—our values 
make their own customers—and once a 
sernard-Hewitt customer, always a 
sernard-Hewitt customer. That’s why, 
to secure your first order, we sell you 
this high-grade 


Blue Serge Suit $315 


Made to Your Measure for Only 


Charges 





and line it with a fine grade of satin free. 

The suit is hand-tailored to your in- 
dividual measure, from light blue, black 
or gray serge (usual $25 value), in any 
of the latest styles you may select and 
by thoroughly reliable and experienced 
tailors. 

If you don’t care for a serge suit, our Fall 
Catalog, which we will send, contains gen- 
erous samples of the latest fabrics, plain and 
fancy mixtures. The satin lining goes with 
any selection. 

All we ask is that you make a trial of our 
system, that you learn how easy it is to take 
your own measure and save money on every 
suit. We take all the risk, you none, for 
this is our 


GUARANTEE 
Complete Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


You must be pleased in every particular— 
in fit—in style—in workmanship and mate- 
rials, or we don’t want your money. Could 
anything be fairer? Write today—wear tailor- 
made clothes of exceptional style and value 
—dress better and save money. 


Catalog—70 Samples FREE! 


Our big, new Fall and Winter Book is ready 
for you—contains 70 samples latest woolens 
—a'so lowest prices on men’s hats, shoes and 
furnishings. It is your guide to correct and 
economical clothes buying. Write now. 


Please mention The Independent so that 
we can identify this special offer 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 


424-434 S. Green St., Desk F-24-A, Chicago, IIL 


Shipping 
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HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER | 


The Independent Lesson Plans | 














BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 

Desk F 24A, 424-434 S. Creen St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your rew Fall Style book 
with 70 samples free—finest blue serges and 
advanced styles in smart tweeds and mix- 
tures—also full details of your special lining 
offer. 
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LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COM- 
POSITION. 


The Story of the Week. 
1. 


Read “War Taxes Voted.” Then write a 
humorous short story concerning John Any- 
body’s experiences in meeting war taxes. 
Write the story in such a way that it will 
end effectively with these words: “Goodness, 
goodness, me! I’m the man that’s paying 
for the war!” 

Imagine that you are a coal dealer. Prepare 
a circular letter to be sent to your customers 
to explain the recent orders of the Federal 
Fuel Administrator. 

Imagine that you are a member of the 
United States Senate. Prepare a speech urg- 
ing that Major General Pershing be given 
the full rank of “General.” 

Write a paragraph of contrast concerning 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the Japanese pol- 
icy with regard to China. 

Imagine that you have been asked by the 
voters of your district to present a report 
concerning the new radical party. Give your 
report in such a way that you will at once 
explain the principles of the new party, and 
your own attitude toward those principles. 
Read “The Canadian Parliament Dissolved.” 
Then write an enthusiastic editorial article 
on “The Loyalty of Canada,” or, if you 
have read Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation,”’ 
write on “The Loyalty of Canada as a Proof 
of Some Points in Burke’s Speech on Con- 
ciliation.” 

Write an editorial article in which you com- 
ment on, and answer, the Austrian Foreign 
Minister’s proposals for peace. 

Your father says: “Who is Bolo Pasha?” 
Give a clear, oral account of Bolo Pasha’s 
life, and recent intrigues. 

Some one says: “What a pity to shut off 
food and commodities from Holland and the 
other northern neutrals!’ Give orally an 
explanation of the new embargo, and a con- 
vincing argument in favor of it. 

Write a thoughtful, argumentative composi- 
tion on the following topic: “Which Are 
Greater—the Reasons for or against Re- 
prisals by the British?” 

Having read the war news in The Story of 
the Week write a composition on the topic, 
“Recent Events That Foreshadow the Defeat 
of Germany.” 


The Widow Nolen. 
1, 


Show in what ways the following character- 
istics aid in making the article interesting: 
suspense, humor, detail, suggestion. 


What Chemistry Means to the Nation. By 
1. 


Julius Stieglitz. 


Make a very short précis, or summary, of 
the article. 


Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. 
1. 


Make a brief of the article. showing at once 
the nature of its contents, and the develop- 
ment of its thought. 

What methods does Dr. Slosson follow in 
order to make technical matter clear to one 
who knows little or nothing of the subject ? 
In what ways does the article show ex- 
treme originality? 

How does the author avoid undue use of 
technical terms, and of details? 

Sum up the reasons that make the article 
interesting and instructive. 


SECTION II. LITERATURE. 


October First in the Great City. By Mar- 


guerite Wilkinson. 
Explain the expressions, “The gods of Oc- 
tober,” and “The magic they make in the 
tops of the trees.” 
Prove that the poem is founded on contrast. 
Point out examples of metaphor and of 
personification. 
What impressions does the poem leave with 
the reader? 

SECTION Ill. WORD STUDY. 


Give the meaning and the derivation of every 
one of the following words prominent in 
The Story of the Week: strategic, reprisal, 
aggregating, treason, immunity, isolation, 
moribund, referendum, propaganda. 


SECTION IV. GRAMMAR. 


| The Theatre that Comes to You. By Con- 


1. 


stance D’Arcy Mackay. 

Point out the following three different types 
of sentences in the first column; several 
different uses of adverbs in the second col- 
umn; one adverbial clause; three adjectival 
clauses and a clause used as the object of a 
verb in the third column. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


1. 
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Financing the War—‘Pay as We 
Fight,” ‘“‘War Taxes Voted.” 
The Appropriations Act discussed by Con- 
gressman Fitzgerald was drawn up by the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Revenue 
Act by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Compare this system of preparing financial 
legislation with the English budget system. 
What are the advantages of each? — 
What national tax collecting agencies exist 
in your community? What agencies for 
spending federal appropriations? 
How will the new Revenue Act affect your 
family? What advantage, direct or indirect, 
will you derive from the Appropriation Act? 
Compare the proposed war expenditures of 
the United States with those of the other 
warring nations. Why are ours so much 
larger? 


. Political Parties in the United States 


—“‘Radicals Launch New Party.’’ 
Study the history of American political par- 
ties; note especially the conditions under 
which these parties originated. Does any 
one of them seem to have started under con- 
ditions similar to those here described? 
What have the various groups represented 
in Chi in ? Why can these 
groups not support the candidates of the 
present Democratic party? Republican? Pro- 
gressive? Socialist? 


European Interests in the Far East— 
“The Chinese Puzzle,” “Japanese Pol- 
icy Outlined.” 

“We may say of China .. . that she is 
bankrupt administratively . . . morally ... 
financially,” etc. Study the history of Chi- 
nese affairs during the past few years in 
the International Year Book, the States- 
man’s Year Book, or some similar manual 
with a view to confirming this statement. 
“She [China] is a giantess fettered and 
enslaved.”’ This process of enslavement be- 
gan in 1840 and is still going on. Prove that 
this is so. 

Explain these two phrases as far as they 
refer to China: (a) “spheres of influence,” 
(b) “the open door.” 

“What Japan could do for China is shown 
by what Japan has done.” What has Japan 
done for China during the past twenty-five 
years? 

Contrast the present American attitude to- 
ward Japan with the attitude of two years 
ago. How do you account for the change? 





. Canada a Typical Self-governing Brit- 


ish Colony—‘Canadian Parliament Dis- 
solved.’’ 

Describe the Government of Canada. (See 
A.-L. Lowell, The Government of England, 
Chapter LV, or some similar book.) Com- 
pare this Government with that of India or 
of one of the Crown colonies. 

Discuss the changes which are taking place 
in the relation between the home Govern- 
ment and the colonies as the result of the 
war. (See The Independent, April 24, 1916, 
pages 124-125.) 

How do you account for the opposition of 
the French Canadian Nationalist group to 
the new draft law? What was the attitude 
of the Australian Labor Party toward the 
same subject? (See The Independent, May 
19, 1917, page 320.) 


» The New Industrial Revolution: 


Chemistry as a Factor in Modern In- 
dustrialism—“‘America in Chemistry,”’ 
“What Chemistry Means to the Na- 
tion,” “Creative Chemistry.” 

From 1750 to 1850, the science of physics 
revolutionized the world’s industries. Discuss 
some of the inventions that prove the truth 
of this statement. 

Nowadays, industry is being revolutionized 
by the discoveries and the applications of 
chemistry. Discuss some of the industries 
in which this is true. 


Industrial Coéperation—‘‘Pulling To- 
gether,” “The Food Fight,’’ ‘Retail 
Coal Prices Fixed.” 

“Within each unit group of economic life 
. . « there is a process of integration,” etc. 
Compare this process with that under the 
older competitive system described in your 
economics text m 

Distinguish between the process of “‘codrdi- 
nating business and Government” discussed 
in the editorial and the process of doing the 
same thing advocated by the Socialists. 
Show, how the facts given in the article and 
in the news item referred to above confirm 
the three principles laid down in the editorial. 
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thought to your wife at home. 








Are You Giving Your 
Wife a Square Deal? 


As you sit in your office, surrounded by mechanical and 
electrical devices for saving time, money and labor, give a 
Has she the right kind of 





Must she wrestle with 
the old coal range, and 
struggle with the obso- 
ete broom ? 











Is she treading away 
her strength on an old- 
fashioned machine ? 


Is she confronted with the 
everlasting Monday problem? 


household machinery with which to carry on her business, that of making the right 


kind of a home? 


Has she any efficient machinery at all?—or is she just a slave to 


methods which even her mother and her grandmother found tiresome and wasteful? 


Take the question of sweeping. Have you given 
her a vacuum cleaner? You certainly would if you 
yourself had to go through the house with a back- 
breaking broom and breathe the dust-laden air. A 
Western Electric Vacuum Cleaner not only makes 
home cleaning easy, but also makes rugs last longer 
by removing the grit that grinds the life out of the 
fabric. Four cents’ worth of electricity runs 
it six hours. 


Who does the laundry work? Surely not your 
wife! Rubbing clothes to cleanliness is heart-break- 
ing drudgery. The Western Electric Washer and 
Wringer starts at once to save your clothes. It 
turns them through the hot suds and dissolves away 
the dirt. With one, your wife or servant can do the 
wash easily. A week’s wash uses only three cents’ 
worth of current. 


Try your hand at washing the dishes tonight and 
then you will know how tiresome and disagreeable 


d, 1, 





If your electric company or 


a task this is. Then ask us to tell you how it is 
made quick and easy by the Western Electric Dish- 
washer. Four cents’ worth of current washes the 
dishes for a week. 


Years ago man made the ox earn his keep in the 
treadmill. But today it isn’t necessary for your 
wife to treadle her strength away at the old-fash- 
ioned sewing machine—a clumsy, unsightly device. 
Give her a Western Electric Portable Sewing 
Machine that is no larger than a typewriter and can 
be carried to the work. Three hours’ sewing can 
be done with a cent’s worth of electricity. 


You can buy many other Western Electric House- 
hold helps—fans, electric irons, toasters, etc., and 
these will go a long way towards helping your wife 
solve her servant problem, and meet the rising cost 
of running your home. 


cannot show you these devices, ask our nearest 


office to send you a ame of the Booklet No. 164-BJ, ‘‘Mrs. Bright’s Way.’’ 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York Atlanta 


Chicago 


St. Louis 


San Francisco 


Houses in all Principal Cities 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 





Western Eleciric 
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Resinol Soap 


CLhe girl with a clear ‘f 


skin ts always admired JJ 


will improve most complexions 


There can be no luxury for a woman equal to the con- 
sciousness that her complexion is clear, fresh, delicately 
radiant—that it will stand inspection. To keep it so, no 
amount of cosmetics can equal the regu/ar use of a soap 
which thoroughly cleanses, and at the same time has just the 
right soothing, healing action to maintain the zatural health 
and beauty of the skin. 


Resinol Soap does this because it is an exquisitely pure 
and cleansing toilet soap containing the Resno/ medication 
which physicians prescribe in the treatment of skin affec- 
tions. With its use, the tendency to pimples is lessened, 
redness and roughness disappear, and the skin becomes a 
source of pride and satisfaction. 





Resinol Soap builds good complex- 
ions without making extra demands on 
your already over-crowded day, and as 
for expense—at twenty-five cents a 
cake, Resinol Soap doubtless costs no 
more—perhaps even /ess—than the 
soap which you are at present using 
and which can do nothing but cleanse. 


If the skin is in really bad condition 
through neglect or improper treatment, 
Resinol Soap should at first be aided 
by a little Resinol Ointment. Resinol 
Soap and Resinol Ointment are sold by 
all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. 
For a trial size free, write to Dept. 4-B, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 











